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Welcoming new ASCD president Robert §S. Gilchrist, University City, Mo., (left) to 
host city are William Jansen, N.Y.C. Supt. of Schools; Mrs. Amy Bull Crist, state 
ASCD president; and (at far right) James E. Allen, Jr., state education head 


Reports of ASCD 1956 Convention 


“Creative Thinking, Living, and Teaching”’ was the theme of the Association 


for Supervision and Curriculum Development's 


11th annual convention. The 


meeting opened in New York, March 18, in time for Manhattan's great snow 
More than 2,500 teachers, supervisors, and principals braved drifts and 
storm to discuss means of achieving the elusive ‘‘creativity’’ in the school cur 


riculum. The trend at the panel meetings and clinics was toward more aggressive 


experimentation and down to earth research programs 


(For reports on Elementary School Principals convention, see p. 7-T.) 


Being Creative 


ASCD week-long discus 
“creative thinking 


To launch 


sion of living, teach 


ing three keynoters results of 


ave 
thinking 
element in a 


their own creative 
“The creative society,” 


Harold 


“consists in the people in it who 


said Pres Taylor of Sarah Law 
rence 
do not accept everything as it is, but 
who question and probe to find new 
ways of improving whatever exists.” 

said the Menninger 


Being creative 


Foundations Gardner Murphy, is a 
habit. “It is the task of the teacher not 
only to encourage sporadic creative ef- 
the habit of creat- 


forts, but to inculcate 


attitude of 


readiness for the new. the 


ing, the ever broadening 
refreshing 

the distinctive 

harder to be creative 
William H 

‘For 


ganization so 


Is it easier on 
today? Fortune’ editor 
Whyte Ji 
worse we live In an 


Our 
hostile 


inswered better or 


ciety great orgamizations are 


basically to creativity I am 


emboldened to state my thesis people 
should be taught to fight the organiza 
ticn. Not self-destructively or stupidly 
no The organization man by neces 
sity works with and through others con- 
stantly, and he feels a strong obligation 
to the consensus of the group He is 
imprisoned in brotherhood.” 


Teachers hold the key to creativity 


cite da 
Anne 


‘what de 


Whyte 


eminent 


concluded. He 
scientists by 
that 


careers almost 


editor 
study of 
toe, which revealed 
cided scientists on thei 
college 


invariably was a project in 


which the teache; encouraged men to 
find out 
direction, and once the 


tasted 


things for themselves, without 


joys of free 


dom wer they never lost the 


appt tite 


What Is Core? 


The panel on “Experimenting with 


Core Teaching opened with a cefini 


tion of the kind of a core to be dis 


cussed ince one teachers core may 
be another's big red apple Chairman 


Louise E. Hock, of the of Florida 


gave five characteristics ol the core 


Univ 


“agreed upon for this discussion” 

1. A block of time—two and one-half 
to three hour Content that focuses 
on important, meaningful problems to 
adolescents and society; 3. A problem 
solving Problems to be 
taken up 


boundaries 5 \ 


ipproach; 4 


without regard to subject 


matter teacher who 


has a very definite responsibility fon 


the guidance of boys and girls with 


re works 


The panel of six and about 75 


whom 
clinic 


participants including teachers, cur 


riculum pecialists and tests-measure 
ments experts from various sections ol 
that th 


existence and has 


the country iwreed core has 
justified its earned 
the right to continued experimentation 

There I that 
ninth grade pupils in core classes made 
three R 
ninth-grade 
In the 


pupils in the core classes 


objec tive evidence 


progre in the equivalent to 
than 


non-core cla secs 


Or greater pupil in 


area of social 
relationships 
made much greater progress than those 

ey idence Wis pro 
Wave Wright tone 
director f Educational tesearch 


N.Y.C. Board of Education 


School Costs 


School construction costs can be cut 
modernizing state 
Harvard Univ.’s Robert Anderson 
said at the ASCD convention 
Speaking on the 
crowding 


Im non-core The 


duced by J 


in half by building 


code | 


subject of school 


Anderson criticized building 


trades lobbies and labor union for 











New 4-Way Microphone 


The new microphone of 
the Webcor EDUCATOR 
may be held in the hand 

. on a cord around 
the neck... placed on 
a stand for table or desk 
use... oreven attached 
to a coat pocket. 


Send for Webcor's new 
booklet on “TEACH- 
ING AIDS IN THE 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAM." Please write 
to: Educational Depart- 
ment, Webcor, Chicago 
39, ilinois. 


with the new 


WEBCOR 
‘Kducator 


TAPE RECORDER 














Specially designed for school use 
Any pupil can operate it 


With the ever-growing emphasis on Audio-Visual education, 
the Webcor epucaTor Tape Recorder has become the popu- 
lar choice of teachers everywhere. 
For practically any classroom subject . . . for assembly 
programs... the EDUCATOR accelerates the learning process 
.. instills new confidence . . . proves valuable in remedial 
work .. . and stimulates new interest in pupils of all ages. 
Easiest operation —One knob on the EDUCATOR controls all 
the main operations: Recording, Fast Forward Rewind and 
Playback. 
No Reel Turnover—Since the EDUCATOR has 2 motors and 
2 recording heads, it is not necessary to turn over the reels 
to record on either edge of the tape. An important time- 
saver! Records up to 4 full hours. U.L. approved, of course. 
Sturdy, durable slate-blue carrying case. 
Many other features —Tape Counter, Magic Eye for record- 
ing level, Automatic Stops, Monitoring Switch, Input, Out- 
put Jacks. High Fidelity. Only $233.50. 











CALL your nearest Webcor Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration in your own school. No obligation, of course. 











keeping school costs sky high. 

Communities, he said, must plan at 
once if they are to meet the coming 
high The ASCD com- 
mittee on crowding in the schools is 
preparing a packet for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and school administrators. It will 
show how to meet the building problem 


One way not to meet the problem of 


school bulge 


crowding is to cut enrichment activities 
such as library services, art, and music. 
Anderson said, that chil- 
n crowded 


Studies show 
sufter 
when they have access to such services 


dren less classes 


and activities. 


Innocence Abroad 


Teachers who plan to attend free 
summer workshops sponsored by busi- 
organizations 
they innocently become spokesmen for 
special interest groups. Sounding the 
warning was Ohio State Univ.’s H. 
Gordon Hullfish, chairman of the ASCD 


Commission on Forces Affecting Ameri- 


ness should beware—lest 


can Education Teachers, he — said, 
should certainly attend workshops, but 
“with their eyes open 4 


Hullfish found it 
hard to pin down “the forces” affecting 


should do SO 


Under questioning 


sche ols 





1. In the RED BOX 


NOW THERE 
ARE FIVE... 


ways to get the most out of 
your tape recorder with the new 


complete line of professional quality 
. 





These five “teaching tools” enable you 
to get the most faithful reproduction 
of the original sound, as well as the 
right recording time and the right tape 
cost for any application. Regardless of 
base material, there’s only one Audio- 
(ape quality—the finest that can be pro- 
pant Ask for it by name on your 
next order. 


2. In the GREEN BOX 3. inthe BLACK & REDBOX 4. 











Research Meeting 


A conference to train curriculum lead- 
ers will be held at Grafton, Ill., from 
April 28-May 4, sponsored by the 
ASCD. New York Univ.’s Robert S 
Fleming, chairman of the ASCD Com- 
mission on Research, disclosed that the 
meeting would attempt to give educa- 
the kind of 


to lead their communities in 


tion leaders background 
necessary 
local curriculum meetings 

The conference is designed to help 
develop skills in 
research having to do with curriculum 
content and organization 

The idea behind the program is to 
get teachers to take part in curriculum 
Says Fleming 
teachers think of “research” as fiddling 
with statistics. In the past, the emphasis 
Today the 


groups undertaking 


school 


research Too many 


has been on doing research 
emphasis is on using it 


No Pay—No Work 


The current New York City 
school teacher boycott of 
curricular activities is having a “nega 


high 
extra 
tive influence” on high school young 
sters, according to New York Univ.’s 
Theodore D. Rice, chairman of the 


1. PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE, on 1'%- 
mil cellulose acetate, meets the most 
exacting requirements of the profes- 
sional or educational recordist at min- 
imum cost. Known the world over for 
matchless performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


2. AUDIOTAPE ON 1'/,-MiL MYLAR* 
is a premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechanical 
strength and immunity to temperature 
and humidity. Will not dry out or em- 
brittle with age. 

*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


3. LR AUDIOTAPE on I-mil “Mylar” 


gives 50% more recording time per 


In the BLUE BOX 


3-T 


ASCD Education of 


Adolescents. 
Rice said that even though he could 


Commission on 


see the arguments on both sides, “the 
kids are paying the price” for the extra 
curricular activities ban 

The Adolescent Education 
sion’s three-way program for the future 
he said, should include 

1. Improving curriculum practices in 


schools; 2. 


commis 


Discovering how 
link efforts in 
education of adolescents; 3. Doing re 
what 
sponsible for schools going back to old 


secondary 


school and community 


search to discover forces ure re 
teaching and curriculum methods after 


new methods have been introduced 


Current Affairs 


How can the teacher use current af 
fairs discussions in the curriculum? 
Students four New York City 


high schools discussed the issue of co 


from 


lonialism versus nationalism at a special 
ASCD clinic. Following the half-hour 
roundtable presentation, a panel of cur 
experts 
the discussion. 


riculum gave a critique of 


Though panel members commended 
the young people for their “articulate 
SC holarly 


and moderate” 


presentation 





5. In the YELLOW BOX 


reel. The strong, super-durable poly- 
ester film base assures trouble-free 
operation even under severe condi- 
tions of heat and humidity. 


4, PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording and 
playback time on low-cost 1-mil cellu- 
lose acetate base, affording maximum 
economy for applications where high 
strength is not required. 


5. SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on '4-mil 
“Mylar” gives twice as much recording 
time per reel as standard plastic-base 
tape. Suitable for extended-play appli- 
cations where tape tension is not ex- 
cessive. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.¥ © Offices in Hollywood * Chicage 








Scholastic Teacher edition. published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. $7.06 per ehool year Second 
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General and EAlitorial Offices, Scholastic Magazines 
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Teaching tools to make 
the news come alive 





The New York Times FILMSTRIPS ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


On top of the news, the Filmstrips on 
Current Affairs are the only current 
events filmstrips produced by a major 
news medium—The New York Times 


Objective, informative, graphic, they 
are a boon to the busy teacher—as what 
teacher isn't. They present with strik 
ing photographic quality, plus maps, 
charts and diagrams the topic in the 
forefront of the news and the essential 
historical background. 


Social Studies, Citizenship, Problems 
of Democracy and many other curricu- 
lum areas are stimulated by these edu- 
cational tools that explain and interpret 
vital topics—clearly and concisely. 


Teachers’ manuals, useful instructional 


aids, accompany the filmstrips. These 
manuals reproduce each frame in the 
filmstrip. With each frame is specific 
supplementary information. An intro- 
duction explores the subject to set the 
stage for class presentation. The man 
uals also contain suggested activities 
and a reading list. A feature of the 
manuals is that the information can be 
presented at the age level of the class. 


Covering the school year, these 35 mm., 
black-and-white filmstrips are issued 
once a month, from October through 
May. This provides immediacy and 
flexibility. Should a topic of overriding 
world importance develop, it can be 
substituted for a scheduled release and 
brought swiftly before students. 


1956-57 Series—The New York Times Filmstrips on Current Affairs 


OCTOBER: Pillars of American Strength 
The rights and processes of democracy, 
the economic dynamism of the U. S., its 
world role and military might. 


NOVEMBER: Near East Powderkeg 
Explosive developments in the Arab 
world, the upsurge of Arab nationalism, 
the volcanic Arab-Israeli bitterness. 


DECEMBER: 
Science 
Keyed to the Geophysical Year, an up- 
to-the-minute survey of the advances in 
science and the impact on the world. 


JANUARY; The Big Three of Latin America 
The recent significant ¢ and tre- 
mendous potentiol of South America’s 
ABC—Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 








Expanding Horizons for 








FEBRUARY: Colonialism in Retreat 
The tide of colonial aspirations, current 
agitation and turbulence, the birth of 
new nations, the decline of empire. 





MARCH: America’s Farm Problem 
More than a political issue, the continu- 
ing issues created by U. S. agriculture in 
a mechanized, industrial economy. 





APRIL: Japan Today 

Japan’skey role in Asia, post-war changes 
of permanence ond on-the-surtace, prob- 
lems under restored sovereignty. 


MAY: The U.S. and Its Alliances 

A comprehensive review of the alliances, 
regional treaties and defense pacts in 
America’s world role. 
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220 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 


for the series 
Qo 
Name (please print) 
Bchool of Organization 


Address 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, Office of Educational Activities 


C) Please send the 1956-57 series of The New York Times Filmstrips on Current Affairs as 
they are issued monthly, beginning October, 1956. I understand I will be billed for $15.00 


Please send descriptive literature on the 1956-57 series and previous series, 





City 


Zone State............ 








some complained that “not much 
U.S. history—historical parallels” were 
brought in. Others felt that the “role of 
youth” in solving the problem was not 
suggested, and that there were some 
“easy generalizations without documen- 
tation.” Still others felt that the 
topic was much too broad for a half- 
hour period. 

The panel was split over whether 
such discussions should be a part of class 
activities or treated as extra-curricular. 
Teachers were advised, however, to re- 
lax tensions in the classrooms by having 
students and teachers express their 
opinions on controversial subjects. 


ASCD Bars Bias 


The ASCD has called upon its exec- 
utives to “exercise vigorous leadership 
in eliminating membership restrictions 
in affiliated state and regional groups 
where [racial] restrictions exist.” 

In a resolution, the group is asking 
that a progress report on this subject 
be presented at its 1957 meeting. Four 
states, according to the ASCD have 
membership restrictions based on “ra- 
cial discrimination”; seven others “have 
removed racial restrictions or have re- 
organized their associations without re- 
gard to race.” 


. « . 
Decision Making 

How can a social studies teacher 
bring the current scene into the class- 
room? Is chronologically taught subject 
matter a stumbling block to introducing 
current affairs in history classes? 

These are a few of the questions 
raised at an ASCD panel on Cur- 
rent Affairs and the Curriculum. Some 
answers: 

Use classroom magazines. Use TV. 
Get students to grapple with local 
problems—to learn by doing on the 
local and state levels. 

Develop problem areas. For exam- 
ple, decision making as ‘a historical con- 
cept. Men have been forced to make 
decisions throughout history. What are 
decisions we face today? Cultivate 
teacher-pupil planning. Find from stu- 
dents areas of interest in which they 
have great concern, 


Platform of Beliefs 


Following are seven of the 14 “be- 
liefs” adopted at last month's closing 
ASCD session. The platform was 
drafted by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lavonne Hanna, San 
Francisco State College. 

ASCD believes that: 

1. The public schools are our chief 
and most effective means of developing 
free men capable of solving problems 
and governing themselves successfully. 





















SINCE THE COAL INDUSTRY has begun 
land reclamation, over 100,000 acres have 
been made productive again. Depending on 
the soil and needs of the area, former surface 
mines have become forests, farms, pasture 
lands and recreation parks. Above: seeding 
a former mine area by helicopter. 
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THE SOIL IS PAINSTAKINGLY ANA- 
LYZED to assure scientific conservation; test 
crops are planted and studied. Frequently 
reclaimed land 1s more fertile after restora- 
tion. In such cases, mining operations have 
brought to the surface the lime and other 
minerals formerly missing in the top soil. 











America’s PROGRESS—Land Reclamation 


~ 





SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for approximately 25% of all bituminous 
coal produced in this country. To meet their share of America’s insati- 


able demand for energy, surface mining operators must remove covering 
layers of earth to reach the valuable coal seams beneath them, Today the 
coal industry, engaged in a full-scale reclamation program, utilizes mod- 
ern conservation methods to restore thousands of acres of former surface 
mines to usefulness annually. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


[ coliceeeedetieeenstimnetinemeetitomnetinenetiemnetienmetiimet ined iemeetimetioeetiteadinnstianndianesintimentionttmeticatamdiamtiedtiatieti ae 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 6043 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Position or grade 


~ 
| | 
| | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color | 
| on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids. | 
| Name | 
| ! 
| School | 
| Street ! 
City lone State 
! ! 
‘ awd 














JAM HANDY COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
and 
CORRELATED MUSICAL 
RECORDINGS 


@ MUSIC STORIES 


1. Peter and the Wolf 4. Peer Gynt 
2. Hansel and Gretel 5. The Firebird 
3. The Nutcracker 6. The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


Filmstrip Series . . $27. RecordSeries . . . $21, 


@ STORIES OF MUSIC CLASSICS 


1. The Sleeping Beauty 4. The Swan Lake 
2. William Tell 5. The Bartered Bride 
3. A Midsummer Night's 6. Scheherazade 
Dream 
Filmstrip Series . . $27. RecordSeries . . . $21. 
PLUS 


5 7 other top-quality filmstrips in 


15 curriculum areas 


Je YAM HANDY Qhyanspadion Dive '1, michigan 





2. Because of individual differences, 
social changes, and the nature of the 
educative process, continuous planning, 
development, and appraisal of the cur- 
riculum are essential. 

3. Growth in realization of demo- 
cratic values requires that learners 
have freedom to learn and that teach- 
ers have freedom to teach. 

4. The development of a most effec- 
tive curriculum requires the coopera- 
tive planning and action of all who 
influence the experiences of the learner 
~pupils, teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, parents, and other members of 
the community. 

5. The classroom teacher, since he 
works directly with the learner, is a 
key person in curriculum planning and 
action. 

6. The successful development of in- 
dividuals necessitates cooperative in- 
teraction between the school and all 
other community agencies and social 
institutions. 

7. The kinds of human relations 
which exist in the schools vitally in- 
fluence the learner. 


ASCD Officers 


New officers of the ASCD who be- 
came active at the close of the 
1956 convention: 

President—Robert §S. Gilchrist, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, University 
City, Mo.; president-elect—G. Robert 
Koopman, Associate Superintendent, 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction; vice-president—Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
St. Louis. 


Gifted Students 


How can educators best help the 
nation’s gifted students? 

Should they be taught in separate 
classes? Should their courses be en- 
riched? Their education accelerated? 

An ASCD group studying creative 
approaches to job problems of class- 
room teachers couldn't agree on a single 
“best” program. 

Among the approaches brought up 
during the session: Gifted children 
need individual attention. Supplement- 
ary reading materials should be avail- 
able. The problem can be met most 
successfully in small classes. 

A lively debate concluded the dis- 
cussion: To what extent should gifted 
students be “exploited?” Several dis- 
cussants said they use their bright 
students as “messengers” when they 
complete their class work. Others use 
them as “junior teachers.” 


(News continued on page 17-T) 
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DESP Raps Bay City Plan 


Convention backs income tax relief for educators 


SERIES of dynamic and vigorous 

resolutions were adopted by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals at its annual convention in Den- 
ver, March 7-10. 

The 2,100 principals attending the 
meeting went on against the 
highly publicized teacher aide (Bay 
City) experiments as “undesirable 
emergency measures.” 

The group urged Congress to revise 
the Internal Revenue statutes so that 
educators may deduct the expenses of 
“maintaining and upgrading profes- 
sional competence.” 

The DESP called for Federal legisla- 
tion to provide grants-in-aid for the 
development of rural library services. 

It urged Federal aid not only for 


record 


school construction, but for teachers’ 
salaries and “a reasonable supply of the 
equipment and services necessary to 


good education.” 

In line with current NEA policy, the 
principals turned thumbs down on the 
Powell amendment. Federal aid, the 
group said, “treated apart 
from the equally important but sepa- 
rate problem of desegregation.” 


should be 


Teacher Aides 


The stand on teacher aides was a 
bombshell, and may well provoke some 
education groups to resist the exten 
sion of the Bay City plan 

Nowhere in its resolution does the 
DESP mention the words “Bay City” 
or even “teacher aides.” But the refer 
ence is well marked: 

“The current 
teachers 
classrooms has brought about a variety 
of measures intended to alleviate the 
emergency. Many 
seem to imply that good instruction can 
be maintained 
rooms with the assistance of underquali 
fied. non-certified 
These measures may endanger the de 
sirable progress which has been made 
toward 


shortage of qualified 


and of elementary school 


of these proposals 


in over-crowded class 


even personnel 


more adequate professional 
qualifications for teachers and toward 
an understanding of the influence of 
class size on the quality of instruction 

“The Department strongly 


mends that snch arrangements be con 


recom 


sidered strictly as undesirable emergency 
measures unless it can be demonstrated 
conclusively that these plans can result 
in learning 
quality to that attainable with smaller 
instructional groups under the supervi- 
sion of professional qualified teachers .. .” 

How can the principal help to im- 
prove the course of instruction? 


which is comparable in 


Three speakers presented the view- 
points of the school of education ex- 
pert, the principal, and the teacher, at 
the DESP convention. 

Dean Laurence D. Haskew, Univ. of 
Texas College of Education, cited half 
a dozen “sub-roles” which the principal 
can assume in influencing instructional 
improvement. These include 

The “atmosphere-producer,” to en- 
courage experimentation, 





READING CHECKLIST 


New York Univ.’s Nila Banton 
Smith, in an address at the DESP 
convention, offered teachers a sev- 
en-point checklist to develop “per- 
manent, carry-over interests in 
reading which will stay with the 
individual as long as life endures.” 
These include: 

“1. Do the children have access 
to many books suitable to their 
different reading levels and deal- 
ing with a great diversity of 
topics? 

“2. Does the teacher encourage 
copious free-choice readings? 

“3. Do the children keep indi- 
vidual records of the free reading 
which they do? 

“4. Is the children’s free read- 
ing checked in some way so that 
the teacher may be sure that each 
child has really read the book 
and that it isn’t ‘over his head’? 

“5S. Is this checking done 
through some natural and pleas- 
urable activity such as discussing 
the book with the child or letting 
him share parts of it with other 
children? 

“6. Is something done to ex- 
tend children’s interests: for ex- 
ample, if a boy reads nothing but 
dog stories, is some effort made 
to transfer this interest to stories 


about other animals—and even- 
tually beyond animals? 
“7. Are the children increas- 


ingly learning to enjoy books in 
the fields of science, history. biog- 
raphy, and geography as well as 
narratives?” 











The “prophet,” to produce ideas. 
The “arranger,” to conduct profes 
sional meetings efficiently. 

The “leader,” to set an example for 
his colleagues. 

The “cooperator,” who works with 
those outside his own school system to 
bring in new ideas and methods 

The “go-between,” who brings the 
individual teacher into contact with re- 
sources to help him teach better. 


7-T 


Beatrice O'Brien, Los Angeles prin 
cipal, joined forces with Dean Haskew 
on creating an atmosphere conducive 
tu good teaching, 

How? By 1. working hard to under 
stand and appreciate teachers; 2. giv 
ing teachers a feeling of security and 
self-confidence; 3. encouraging creativ- 
ity and experimentation; 4. encouraging 
growth by praise for a job well done. 

Denver teacher James W. Gain told 
the principals that more help should be 
given teachers in handling the “ten per 
centers.” Such a child was defined as 
one “who is in the upper or lower ten 
per cent mentally, or the child with 
exceptional emotional problems, a se 
vere physical handicap, dire financial 
need, home and family conditions be 
vond the being effectively 
dealt with by the classroom teacher, or 
a combination of these.” 


scope of 


DESP Assemblies 


Five assemblies were held duritig the 
DESP convention, They dealt with the 
following subject matter areas; arith 
metic, language arts, reading, science, 
and the social studies, 

John U. Michaelis, 
Professor of Education, 
basic essentials of the 
program. High on his list was “group 
problem-solving” which he broke down 
into five steps: 

1. Recognizing and clarifying prob 
lems. 2. Planning ways to solve prob 
lems. 3. Securing, appraising, and 
verifying information, 4. Interpreting 
and using information. 5. Evaluating 
and the problem 


Univ. of Calif 
outlined the 


social studies 


action process of 
solving 
Helen K. Mackintosh, U 


Education, 
language arts program interweaved the 


S. Office of 
pointed out that a good 
basic elements of listening, sneaking 
reading, and writing. How well this job 
is done, she said, denended on the prin 
cipal “shock absorber human engimeet 
and middle 


trouble shooter, expedite 


” 
man 


New DESP Officers 

Mathilda A. Gilles, Salem, Ore., will 
take office as president of the DESP 
on June 1, At that Robert N 
Chenault, Nashville, becomes 
“president-elect,” to assume office next 


year, 

Other members of the executive com 
mittee: vice-president, Bernice Smith 
Garden City, Kan.; members at large, 
William Buboltz, Ralph Eudaily, W. 
George Hayward, R. Melvin James, 
Basil Rohrer, and Ray W. Smith 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





for your use in the English and social studies classrooms 


era a TEACHER is proud 
to announce the winners in its 6th 
wnual National Filmstrip Awards. 
Our panel of judges was in close 
agreement on the ten outstanding film- 
strips (or filmstrip series) released dur- 
the past year for junior and senior high 
school studies and English 
classes. From about 200 eligible titles, 
the panel compiled a final ballot of 
36 titles, from which they selected the 
following as the year's outstanding re- 


social 


leases 


THE WINNERS 


American Authors 
Young America 
Atoms for Peace 
Life 
Developing Your Personality 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Etiquette, Set UI 
McGraw-Hill 
Times 
Young America 


Life in Ancient 


The Living Desert 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
The Middle East: Crossroads of Three 
Continents 
New York Times 
Stories of Music Classics 
Jam Handy 
World We Live In (IV-VIII) 
Life 
Zenger and the Freedom of the Press 
—Heritage 
The runner-up, only slightly below 
the others, is Museum Extension's The 
American Colonies. 


About the Winners 


These outstanding filmstrips were 
selected by a panel of leaders in the 
audio-visual education field, heads of 
city, state, university and public library 
visual aids departments. Again we want 
to thank this panel for its conscientious 
cooperation. We also wish to extend 
our congratulations to the producers 
and distributors of the winning film- 
strips. 








The 

American Authors Series—6 
about 36 frames each, color. The life 
and work of American authors; events 
influencing their work: Louisa May 
Alcott, Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
Washington Irving, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Produced by Mar- 
garet Bradfield Associates. Produce 
and script writer: Margaret Bradfield. 
Artists: Jean George, Dave Osler, Carl 
Guldberg, Dave MHuebler, Margaret 
Bradfield, Distributed by Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, 

Atoms for Peace—80 frames. A his- 
tory of the uses of atomic energy from 
first test bomb in New Mexico to latest 
developments, with emphasis on peace- 
time uses and benefits it can bring. 
Produced and distributed by Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

Developing Your Personality—6 strips, 
about 48 frames each, color. Lessons 
in making decisions and developing 
proper attitudes presented through 
story situations involving boys and girls 
of junior high age: Thinking for Your- 
self, More Than One Friend, Trying 
New Things, Leaders and Followers, 
Promises Are Made to Keep, Enjoying 
Today. Produced by Vera Pickard. Di- 


strips, 


animal kingdom comes to life on screen in ‘Life's’ The World We Live In. 


ational Filmstrip Awards 


Here are the 10 outstanding releases of the year—evaluated 





SCHOLASTIC 





rector: Oscar Sams. Script writer: Vera 
Pickard. Art director: William Peltz. 
Artist: Robert Storms. Collaborator: 
Margaret O’Brien, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIL 
Etiquette, Set UI—5 strips, about 
35 frames each. Typical situations illus- 
trate points of personal behavior which 
aid in successful relationships, showing 
principles of etiquette in: School As- 
semblies, Class Parties, Out in Public, 
Manners at Home, School Plays and 
Concerts. Correlated with “Manners 
Made Easy” by Mary Beery. Produced 
by the Pathescope Company of Amer- 


ica for McGraw-Hill. Producer: Ed- 
ward Lamm. Artists: Ray Keene, 
George Maver. Supervision: Mary 


Beery. Distributed by Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Life in Ancient Times—6 strips, 
about 39 frames each, color. Daily life 
and culture of various periods reflected 
through stories of young people who 
could have lived at those times: The 
New Stone Age, Ancient Egypt, Ancient 
Rome, Ancient Greece, Medieval Cas- 
tle, Medieval Village. Produced by 
Margaret Bradfield Associates. Pro- 
ducer and script writer: Margaret Brad- 























Longfellow wa 


s later 
1 un offer to teach 


'enry Wadsworth Longfellow is offered 
arvard teaching post in Amer. Authors. 






Editor has his day in court in stirring 
Zenger and the Freedom of the Press. 


Ancient Egyptian youths color relief work, 


mix paints, in Life in Ancient Times 
field. Artists: Jean George, Dave Osle 
Doug Huebler, Rhoda Lopez, Margaret 


Bradfield. Advisor: E. R. Boak, Uni 
versity of Michigan. Distributed by 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St 


New York 17 
The Living Desert—6 strips, about 45 


frames each, color. Study of desert life 


based on the Walt Disney feature 
length “True Life Adventure,” organ 
ized in units: The Great American 


Desert, Survival in the Desert, Mam- 
mals of the Desert, Reptiles of the 
Desert, Small Creatures of the Desert, 
Plants of the Desert. Producer 
Sams. Script writer: Wallace Purcell 
Art director: William Peltz. Collabo- 
staff of the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum 
by Encyclopaedia 
Wilmette, Ill 


Oscal 


rator 
Produced and distributed 


Britannica Films, 


Medical uses for atomic energy are vivid- 
ly portrayed in “‘Life’s’’ Atoms for Peace. 





Snarling coyotes, foxes, and wildcats en- 
liven the scenery of The Living Desert. 


ee. 


y —_ 
ide 
The Middle East: Crossroads of Three 
Continents shows misery, disease, poverty 


The Middle East: Crossroads of 
Three Continents—55 frames 
political and economic importance of 
the area from Turkey to Pakistan; the 
Arab-Israeli situations. Produced and 
distributed by the Office of Educational 
Activities, the New York 
W. 43rd St., New York 36 
of Music 


Cat h 


Strategi 


Times, 229 


Stories Classics —6 


29 
D he 


strips 


about frames color; record 


ings available. Stories of musical selec 


tions, reflecting national backgrounds 


and capturing the mood of the music 


The Sleeping Beauty, William Tell, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Swan 
Lake, The Bartered Bride, Schehera- 
zade. Script writer; Frances Boddy 
Artist: Edward Kozak. Produced and 
distributed by The Jam Handy Organi 
zation, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Ll, Mich 








Stories of Music Classics tells tale of 
“The Bartered Bride,” five other scores 





Helen puzzles a difficult personal deci- 
sion in Developing Your Personality 





Good manners are important, even in the 
movies, according to Etiquette, Set iil 


The World We Live In 
Parts IV through VIII 
84 frames each 
earth 


Series: 
5 strips, 62 to 
Survey of the 
its physical aspects, phenomena 
and development This 
in the series: The Canopy of Air, Rep 
tiles Inherit the Earth, The Age of 
Mammals, Creatures of the Sea, The 
Coral Reef. Produced and distributed 
by Life Filmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


( olor 


years releases 


New York 20 
Zenger and the Freedom of the 
Press—35 frames. Zenger'’s life in re 


lationship to the struggle for freedom 
of the the crucial Zenger trial 
and its far-reaching eflects 
director and script writer: Samuel Rob 
bins. Produced and distributed by 
Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, 
Rego Park 74, N. Y 


press 


Producer 


Verna FALConen 
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Wanted: 5,000 Principals 


N THE surface, the job of being 

a principal appears to be a choice 
one, But—like the iceberg—there is more 
beneath the surface than meets the eye. 

The principai, in the course of his 
work, molds the lives and characters of 
thousands of young people. He has an 
exceptional opportunity for service, 
Parents, pupils and teachers often come 
to him for help and the community 
often looks to him for leadership. As 
the leader of one of the most important 
institutions in his community a prin- 
cipal holds a respected posftion. 

His work provides constant incentive 
for study and personal growth. In all 
of his activities he has the opportunity 
to work with the community's most 
public spirited and socially minded peo 
ple. His association with other school 
men brings many valued friendships 
If he does his work well, he merits, and 
often receives, the gratitude of those 
he serves. 

But then there is the other side of 
the coin. The principalship makes large 
demands on time and energy. A friend 
of mine, who recently retired after long 
service as a New Jersey principal told 
me, “After being buffeted by people’s 
emotions for 30 years, I'm tired and I 
think I'm entitled to a rest.” 

The emotional strain of adjusting 
conflicts between people, the pressure 
of doing too many things in too little 
time, and the accumulation of evening 
meetings all take their toll of physical 
and nervous energy. The need for do- 
ing many things quickly makes it dif- 
ficult and often impossible for a prin- 
cipal to stay with any particular job 
long enough to do it as well as he 
knows how. 

Limiting factors such as inadequate 
facilities and staff or the opposition of 
his superiors often make it impossible 
for a principal to make needed changes 
in his school, Yet as the responsible 
head of the school, he must bear the 
brunt of criticism. 

The cost both in time and money of 
adequate academic preparation is huge. 
Promotion is most often attained by 


Howard G. Spalding, principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N.Y.), 
is a contributing editor of Scholastic 
Teacher. “Wanted: 5,000 Principals” 
is the second of a three-part series of 
articles 


PART 2 
By HOWARD G. SPALDING 





to 500,000 


POPULATION 


te 100,000 





Median Salaries of Junior and Senior H. S. Principals 


(1954-55) 
SALARY 
0 2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 10,000 
Cities Over _ Hiiiiiiiitinnnnnensnisstiiiiierinennnsnittinnieeevessittiitiineeesenttddtiieceenndttt $9,692 
500,000 


Cities 10, co Hiiiiiniititiiiininiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnnttttitiiintti $7,373 


Cities 30, ooo iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiininiintn $7,255 


UNOUOUUUOUNNANLNIALNLHAHHHHHHHNHNHNH Senior High School Principals 
OM | Junior High School Principals 


4 $8,600 


| $6,870 


$6,500 








moving from one community to another 
~with all that this entails in broken 
friendships, and strain on family life. 
Where there are children, this may be 
a major disadvantage. 

What about salaries? If you are now 
well established as a teacher in a com- 
munity with a good salary schedule you 
are not likely to gain much financially 
in your first year or two as a principal. 
Unless you are fortunate enough to find 
a principalship in your present com- 
munity, you will be under heavy ex- 
pense to move and there are always 
unforeseen expenses in establishing 
oneself in a new community. 

Principalships vary so widely in size, 
type, and salary from one part of the 
country to another, that any brief state- 
ment about them can indicate only in 
a general way what you can expect. 

A recent study, made by The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, shows that the median 1954- 
55 salary of junior high school prin- 
cipals in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
was $6,500 and of senior high school 
principals, $7,255. In cities of over 
500,000 junior high school principals 
had a median salary of $8,600 and 
senior high school principals had a 
median salary of $9,692. A very recent 


survey of New York State salaries 
shows that this year the average salary 
of junior high school principals in “vil- 
lages” is $8,677 with senior high school 
principals receiving an average of 
$9,501. These salaries are higher than 
those of city principals outside of New 
York City, averages for the latter being 
$7,972 and $8,213 respectively. It was 
found that for the 445 principals re- 
porting, their salaries averaged 41 per 
cent higher than the highest paid teach- 
er on their staff. 

Top salaries on a national basis range 
as high as $15,000 in some suburban 
areas in the Northeast, with a very few 
in the $20,000 range in the Chicago 
suburban area where the schools are 
organized on a high school district basis 
and the principal deals directly with a 
board of education. 


Six Rules to Follow 


If you do decide to take the plunge, 
how should you go about getting your 
first principalship? 

1. Decide on an area where you 
would like to live. A friend who had 
been a principal for many years in sev- 
eral communities once remarked, “I 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Immigration (p. 12) 


American History, Problems of American 


Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

Shortly after World War 1, Congress 
adopted a restrictive policy toward im- 
migration, Until that time, except for 
restrictions on immigration of Orien- 
tals, immigrants were largely free to 
enter the United States at will. 

The present immigration law, known 
as the McCarran-Walter Act (1952), 
follows the quota provisions of the 
basic law of 1924. The maximum num 
ber of immigrants permitted is a little 
over 150,000 a year. These are divided 
in accordance with the representation 
of the immigrant group in the U. S. as 
of 1920. In addition, the present law 
provides for fingerprinting of visitors to 
the U. S. and other restrictions de- 
signed to eliminate subversives. 

Critics of the present law hold that 
it discriminates against immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe and 
that the total number admitted is too 
low. Defenders argue that our country 
can no longer absorb safely large num- 
bers of immigrants and that “indigesti- 
ble blocs” should be kept out. President 
Eisenhower favors important modifica- 
tions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To review our immigration policy 


and to evaluate the arguments for and 
against the McCarran-Walter Act. 


Assignment 

1. The bulk of immigration to the 
U. S. took place before World War L. 
Explain. 

2. The “national origins” or quota 
provisions in our immigration law can 
be found in both the law of 1924 and 
the McCarran-Walter Act. Explain. 

3. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against revision of 
the present immigration law. 

4. To what extent does President 
Eisenhower favor amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If George Washington or James 
Madison were alive today, why might 
they be surprised by our present immi 
gration laws? 

2. Account for the changes in our 
immigation laws after World War IL. 

3. The term “discrimination” is ap- 
lied frequently to our immigration 
a by its critics. Whot does the term 


mean? Do you believe that any immi 
grant groups are being discriminated 
against? Defend your answer. 

4. How has the U. S. sought to help 
displaced peoples of other lands? What 
is our policy toward immigrants from 
countries in the Western Hemisphere? 

5. Describe the restrictions which 
we place on immigrants from lands 
other than those in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

6. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose President Eisen 
hower'’s program for revising the 
McCarran-Walter Act? Defend your 
vote 


Applications 


1. Why have proposals to revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act stirred such con 
troversy? 

2. Why does immigration legislation 
pose special problems in an election 
year? 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question; “Should the McCarran 
Walter Act be changed?” A_ student 
chairman can present the question and 
act as moderator. After the panel has 
had its say, the class can ask questions 
or make comments from the floor. 

2. The American Museum of Immi- 
gration, to be built at the base of the 
Statue of Liberty, will be administered 
by the National Park Service and tell 
the story of the contributions immigrant 
groups have made to our Nation of 
Nations, The museum is to be financed 
by the American people and a national 
appeal for $5,000,000 is now under 
way. Community committees are being 


formed in key metropolitan areas. A 
campaign for classroom contributions 
will start in May and continue through 
June. Plans may be made now to or- 
ganize committees in your classroom, 
Classroom contributions will be ac- 
knowledged with engraved certificates 
suitable for framing. For further infor 
mation write to; American Museum of 
Immigration, Statue of Liberty, U.S. A. 


Mexico (p. 9) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


Our neighbor to the south is showing 
significant progress in the battle against 
disease, illiteracy, and the generally 
low standard of living which has pre- 
vailed. Land-holding is no longer con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, agri- 
cultural machinery is being used more 
widely, and social security is being 
provided for the Mexican industrial 
worker. Political stability is evident 
under President Ruiz Cortines who was 
elected in 1952. 

Relations between the U. S, and 
Mexico have improved greatly since the 
expropriation of American oil interests 
in the 1930's. Mexico was our ally in 
World War Il and purchases three 
fourths of her imports from the U, S. 
At the same time we are Mexico's best 
customer. The recent meeting between 
President Eisenhower and President 
Cortines is another link in the chain of 
friendship which binds Mexico and 
the U. S. 


Aim 
To help pupils review Mexican his- 
tory, to understand the problems which 





TIPS FOR 


world in which we live. 


multiple choice. 





TEACHERS 


How can students review for next week's mid-term objective test? Some 
pupils may attempt to re-read the nine issues of Senior Scholastic on which 
the “Mid-term Review Test” is based. Of course, you will dissuade them 
from this Gargantuan chore. A more sensible approach might include sharp- 
ening their graph and map-reading skills. Students should think of the basic 
problems facing us at home, major developments abroad, and the personali- 
ties in the United States and in other lands who are helping to shape the 


There will be 50 objective questions on next week's quiz. It will be a 
two-pager with a map in color on the first page. The graph will be on the 
second page. The form of the answers will be completion, matching, and 


You may want your students to take the quiz during the regular period, 
or they may prepare the answers at home. In either case, they should be 
encouraged to review for the “Mid-term Review Test.”—H. L. H. 
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Mexico faces, and to consider relations 
hetween the U. S. 


Assignment 


1. Discuss briefly (a) ancient Mexi- 
an civilization; (b) relations between 
Spain and Mexico before 1821. 

2. How do Mexicans earn a living 
today? 

3. Compare Mexican relations with 
he United States before 1938 and after 
1938, 


4. Mexico has carried on a running 


and Mexico. 


lattle against poverty, disease, and 
literacy. Explain. 
Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Mexican high 


chool student why might you be proud 
vf your country’s cultural history? 

2. Mexican history textbooks are not 
likely to treat Spain kindly. Why? 

$8. Which of Mexico's leaders would 
vou expect to be given a prominent 
place in Mexican high school history 
texts? Why? 

4. As in many other countries, the 
land question has loomed large in 
Mexico, What is meant by the land 
question? How is the distribution of 
land being handled in Mexico today? 

5. Mexican reforms have provided 
for the industrial worker as well as the 
peasant. Support that statement. 


Things to Do 

1. Perhaps a pupil has visited Mexi- 
co (or you may have). Let's try to give 
the class some first-hand impressions of 
Mexico. 

2. The class can assemble as a group 
of reporters to interview President Cor- 
tines after his visit with President 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 12, 1956 

Mid-Term Review Test-Two pages 
of quiz material based on issues from 
February 2 through April 5. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Laos and 
Cambodia — A social studies tour 
throu,th two highly colorful but little ex- 
plored areas that have become impor- 
tant pawns in the Communist scheme 
of aggression in Southeast Asia. 

National Affairs Article: Paper World 
—America’s rising consumption of paper, 
the amazing new uses for which paper 
is being employed, the increasing de- 
mand for paper, and increasing price. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the President Be Permitted to Veto 
Parts of a Bill Without Vetoing the 
Whole Bill?—A pro and con discussion 
of this controversial issue concerning 
“riders” to proposed legislation that 
presents both sides of the question. 


Eisenhower. A student can attempt the 
role of President Cortines. A committee 
of students can evaluate the questions 
and answers. 


Income Taxes (p. 7) 
f ics, Ameri Histery, 
American Demecrocy 
In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we undertake a pro and con discussion 
of the question: “Should the Federal 
Government limit personal income 
taxes to 35 per cent of an individual's 
total earnings?” 


Problems of 











Cleste in Journal of Fierida Education Association 
“Look at it this way: the more homework you give us, the more 
homework you have te dol” 


Aim 

To invite pupil attention to the im- 
portance of the personal income tax as 
a source of revenue for our Federal 
Government and to consider the nature 
of progressive taxation as it affects vari- 
ous income groups. 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Show of hands) How many of 
you earned $600 or more in 1955? 
Have you filled out your income tax 
return? How many of you have rebates 
due? How many of you have heard 
your parents talk about income taxes 
during the past few weeks? Why is 
Uncle Sam thinking long and hard 
about the personal income taxes which 
are due on April 15? 

2. Explain the meaning of the term 
“progressive taxation.” If you were to 
find yourself earning a large income, 
how might you feel about a progressive 
tax rate that cuts severely into your 
income? Why, nevertheless, does the 
Secretary of the Treasury justify the 
present income tax rates? 

3. If you were a Congressman, would 
you favor or oppose the proposal to 
limit the income rate to a maximum of 
35 per cent? Defend your vote. 


Space Detective (p. 6) 
Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet the astronomer who discovered 
the planet we now know as Pluto. 


Things to Do 

Have a science-minded student in- 
terested in astronomy talk about the 
fascination and practical importance of 
astronomy in the world today. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See poge 18) 
I. Immigration: a-2; b-1; c-3. 
Il. Mexico: A. a-4; b-1; c-3; d-2. B. 
a-2; b-2; c-4; d-l; e-3; f-1; g-4; h-4; 1-2; 
j-4. 


Ill, Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-T. 

IV. Income Taxes: a-3; b-2; c-4; d-2; 
e-4, 
on DOU 4 De ee 
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1. “TO STOP A scooTER you'd put your foot down, creating 
friction, The more of your shoe you use, the more friction you 
create, This is the simplest form of braking, but even the’ most 
complicated brake systems use this basic friction principle. 





5. “CHRYSLER CORPORATION has pioneered a great many 
Safety Firsts—including both 4-wheel hydraulic brakes and 
power brakes. Today, only Chrysler Corporation cars have two 
separate brake systems-——one for foot braking, one for parking. 











Bill Lundigan* shows you the 


very latest things in brakes 


(* Your TV Host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV.) 


2. “FINEST BRAKES TODAY are the new De Soto, Chrysler and 
imperial Center-Plane Brakes. Wider braking surfaces press 
evenly against the drum at all points for longer lining life— 
surer, more predictable control with one-fourth less pedal effort. 





4. “LOOK AT THE FLOOR BOARD of a new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial. See how much wider the brake 
pedal is .. . actually, it’s the widest in the industry by far! This 
makes for quicker, easier, surer action by the foot in braking. 





5. “GOOD BRAKES, OF COURSE, are vitally important to driving 
safety and peace of mind. And, as we have seen, Chrysler 
Corporation builds the most advanced braking systems avail- 
able today. But there's still another safety factor, even more 


important; the driver. When you start to drive yourself, remem- 
ber: your brake is safer than your horn. The most valuable 
assets any driver can have on the road today, are his own good 
judgment and good sense. Safe driving is careful driving.” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH «+ DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER «+ IMPERIAL 
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LEARN HOW AN AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT CAN BENEFIT YOU! 


Get the facts! See how the Air Force can 
help you get your career off the ground — 
in a hurry. Decide now to volunteer for the 
Air Force after you graduate. You'll have 
an opportunity for the best training in the 
world. You'll have a chance to learn a 
good-paying skill in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields that will help you in 
the future. Don’t miss out on this opportu- 
nity. See your local recruiter, or mail the 
coupon at right. 


Go Places Faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 








PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 
and mail to 
AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 


BOX 2202 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 


Please send more information on my opportunities 
for enlisting in the U.S. Air Force. | am between the 


ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 





Address__ 








City 





Flowers in 


the Spring 


By Don Macalady, Tower City High School, Tower City, Pa. 
* Starred words refer to spring and flowers 
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l. A poplar tree with tremulous 
leaves that flutter in the slightest 
wind, 


. April showers mean 
weather, 

. A woman belonging to a religious 
order, 

» National Recovery Act (abbr.). 

. He didn’t walk, he 

. A period of time. 

. A large flower, usually of double 
petals of red and pink or pure 
white. 

. Opposite of subtract. 

. Blend, 

. Removed, 

. Distress signal. 

. Recent film, _... Day at Black 
Rock. 

» New South Wales (abbr.). 

5. The floral emblem of England, 
and state flower of New York, 
Iowa, and North Dakota (pl.). 

. Kids like to play ball in a neigh- 
borhood , come spring- 
time. 

. Boy Scouts of America (abbr.). 

. Some authors write under a — 
de plume. 

. Expire. 

. A flower distinguished by its tub- 
ular or ray petals. 

A species of violets having multi- 
colored flowers 


DOWN 


. A flower having blossoms similar 
to a dragon's head (pl.). 

3. Play on words. 

. Printer’s measure. 

. Gershwin’s _ 
Paris. 

. Anger. 

. Bulbous family of flowers to which 
daffodils and jonquils belong (pl.). 

. State flower of Vermont is the 

___. clover. 
8. North northeast (abbr.). 

. A guy with spring fever might 
sing ___. You Ever See a Dream 
Walking? 

. Day after Easter Sunday (abbr.). 

. Common European flower denot- 
ing youth is the __._ glove. 

. A garden plant having slender, 
climbing stems is the sweet 

27. Small child. 

28. Large container. 

30. Familiar song, _.... and ~My 
Shadow. 

31. District Attorney (abbr.). 


American in 





Employment Record 


Employment Manager: “Have you 
had any previous experience?” 

Bobalulu: “Yes, | was a dairy maid 
in a candy factory.” 

E. M.: “Really? What did you do?” 

Bobalulu; “Milk chocolates.” 


Indiana Crimson Bulli 
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of Natural History 








. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Lost: Our Own Horse Sense! 
Dear Editor: 

Boy, did you goof in your March 15 
issue! Any boy or girl, from three to 
103, knows that Roy Rogers’ horse is 
called Trigger. Champion belongs to 
Gene Autry. 

Where's your horse sense? 

Bill Prathen 
Clayton (Kan.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

Bad enough you had to insult my 
intelligence in your magazine. But to 
mix up my name with that of my arch 
rival! That’s going too far! ! 

You're lucky horses can’t sue hu 
mans, 

Trigger 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Editor 
Ditto! And more so! 
Champion 


Hollywood, Calif 


Well, at least we got the Lone 
Ranger's Silver right.—Editors 


Patriotism Around You 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to comment on a letter 
which appeared in your March | issue 
on “The Meaning of Democracy.” 

I definitely do not think our genera- 
tion is losing its patriotism. To Pat 
Wagner and all others who think that 
it is: Tiptoe into the back of an audi- 
torium in which a teen-age debate on 
“I Speak for Democracy” or “Our Con- 
stitution” is taking place. Take a walk 
past your local recruiting offices and 
glance into the eyes of a boy who has 
just signed three years of his life to 
serving his country. Or just watch your 
baby brother as he picks up a tiny 
replica of an American flag which he 
has just dropped and gently kisses it. 

Patriotism is not found only in wear- 
ing a uniform or fighting a battle. 

Nancy Browning 
Bishop Colton H. S. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











What's going on down Mexico 
Way? Lots, Our southern neigh- 
bor is beginning to take its place 


as an important nation of 


hemisphere. And 


jaunt—in print—below the 


der. Tour details in “Mexico— 
Waking Up After a Long Siesta” 


—p. 9 


this week, 
while Mexico’s president is 
visiting with President Eisen- 
hower, is a good time to take a 
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bor- 
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Congress, posed on the left like 
Sitting Bull, usually has the last 
word, But this is an election year, 
so anything may happen. And one 
of the hot issues coming up is our 
present immigration law. Some peo- 
ple say it ought to be changed. 
Others say leave it alone. What are 
the issues? See “America—All Filled 
Up?”"—p. 12 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





dome of the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Hunched over a special viewer-machine, his narrowed eyes 
stared intently at clusters of tiny light-specks, each no larger 
than a pencil’s dot, For ten months, he’d been scrutinizing 
such specks—millions of them—on hundreds of plates he 
had photographed with a camera-telescope aimed at the 
night sky 
Then it happened—a wink-like flicker. One of the dots 
had moved—searcely an eighth of an inch in the view- 
finder, but it had moved! And it was a clear-cut image, not 
the blurry one of a whizzing comet. “I'm sure that's it!” 


the youth exclaimed, in tension-snapping excitement, “That's 
Planet X!” 


First Look Through Telescope—Turning Point 


Che date was February 18, 1930. The young searcher 
was Clyde Tombaugh, 24, fresh off a Kansas farm and work- 
ing at his first job in astronomy. The machine he was using 
was @ “blinker,” designed to reveal moving objects in 
astronomical photos of the sky. And the jumpy speck of 
light that Tombaugh had found that day was indeed Planet 
X—the ninth and most remote member of our sun’s family 
of planets, the planet we now know as Pluto. 

Pluto was recently the center of a scientific controversy. 
Some scientists believe that Pluto, unlike other planets, is 
a former moon of the planet Neptune. But Pluto circles the 
sun, not Neptune, and thus fits the definition of a planet. 

Recently, at his home in Las Cruces, New Mexico, we 
interviewed Clyde Tombaugh, who as a young observatory 
aide 26 years ago became the only person of our time to 
spy a new planet. 

Now 50, Clyde Tombaugh is one of our nation’s most 
distinguished astronomers. He is a leading space scientist 
at White Sands Proving Ground, Uncle Sam’s giant rocket 
range in New Mexico. His eyes are still keen and his stub- 
born jaw reminds one of the searcher who never gave up. 

“I first discovered astronomy when I was 12 years old,” 
Clyde Tombaugh told us. “That's when I took my first look 
at the stars through a telescope—a home-made contraption 
belonging to my uncle. That look turned out to be the 


te ve «te QUOTE OF THE WEEK yy x xx 


if you are frightened and look for failure and poverty, 
you will get them, no matter how hard you may try te sue 
coed. Expect viclory and you make victory.—Preston Bradley 





Space Detective 


Meet astronomer Clyde Tombaugh—only man in our century 
to find a new planet in the vast reaches of outer space 


LONE youth was pursuing a strange quest high in the 









turning-point ot my lite. | soon knew that somehow, some 
way, I just had to be an astronomer.” 

Common sense told young Tombaugh that his ambition 
was fantastic. Son of a poor tenant farmer, he could ex- 
pect no family help for a college education. But Clyde kept 
faith with his dream. In spare time from farm chores, he 
devoured all the books on astronomy he could buy or bor- 
row. He toiled on rfeighbors’ farms to earn money for star 
maps and telescope parts. He plugged on, through heart- 
breaking failures, until he successfully built his own high- 
powered mirror-telescope. Then he stayed up night after 
night, peering through the instrument and making pains- 
taking drawings of the planets and fields of stars. 

Then one day in 1928, Clyde sent a set of his Mars 
drawings to the Lowell Observatory, lmpressed by the 
farm boy's zeal, the observatory chief replied with a stun- 
ning offer: “How would Clyde like to come out and work 
with a new photographic telescope?” Hastening to Arizona, 
Clyde discovered he was to use the telescope in a new 
search for Planet X, long believed by astronomers to exist 
at the outer rim of the solar system, but never yet found. 

The rest is history—proof that energy and determination 
can work a miracle of achievement. His discovery of Pluto 
brought Clyde a scholarship to the University of Kansas, 
and opened the way to a notable career in astronomy. 


Astronomer—Key Man in Space Exploration 


Clyde Tombaugh has discovered, besides Pluto, hundreds 
of new asteroids, a new comet, and several star clusters and 
collections of spiral nebulae. Right now he is engaged in a 
special key search—not far off in space this time, but close 
in—on a U. 8. Department of Defense project. He's locking 
for other “moons” of Earth—tiny, undiscovered satellites 
that might be used as research outposts for studying space. 

“What does astronomy offer as a career for young people 
today?” we asked Mr. Tombaugh. 

“A fascinating future,” answered the famed space detec- 
tive. “In the age just ahead, the astronomer will be a key 
man. It'll be his job to deal with the orbits of guided mis- 
siles, space rockets? and artificial satellites—to be the expert 
on the content of outer space—to find out more about star 
physics, the science that helped unlock the mystery of 
atomic energy. 

“And more than any other, the astronomer will be ‘up 
front’ in the coming adventure of space exploration.” 


~Bos STEARNS 













Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


If you have a part-time job, or work during school 
vacations, then you're probably faced with the task of 
preparing a Federal income tax return this month. 
April 15 is the deadline for “filing”--if you earned $600 
or more during 1955. 

The Sixteenth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
(ratified in 1913) gives Congress the power “to lay 
and collect taxes on income.” 

There are no restrictions on the tax rate Congress 
may impose. When income taxes were first levied, the 
rate was seven per cent of an individual's income. 
Today, the rate varies over a “sliding scale.” At the 
bottom of the scale, unmarried persons (with no de- 
pendents) earning more than $600 a year but less than 
$4,000 pay 20 per cent on their taxable income (after 
deductions have been made). The tax rate rises as 
one’s income goes higher—so that at the top, some 
people pay 91 per cent on each dollar above $100,000. 
This system is called progressive taxation. 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





7 ; Income Tax Rates... 


Sky-High 
or Ceiling-High? 


A pro and con discussion: Should the Fed- 
eral Government limit personal income 


taxes to 35 per cent of total earning 3? 


Is today’s sliding scale fair? Some people think it 
is fair at the lower end, but not at the top. 

As a result, more than 20 of our states have approved 
resolutions asking Congress to summon a constitutional 
convention to consider changing the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. The change would limit the personal income tax 
rate to a ceiling of 25 per cent except during wartime. 
But it seems unlikely that this proposal will win ap- 
proval of two thirds of the states (as required by the 
Constitution for calling a constitutional convention). 

Therefore, the National Association of Manufacturers 
has come forth with another proposal. The N. A. M. 
wants Congress to keep the 20 per cent basic tax rate 
on taxable income for persons earning less than $4,000 
a year. However, the “sliding scale” of taxes for persons 
earning more than $4,000 would be pared down 
annually over five yeats. At the end of this time, the 
maximum rate for personal income taxes would be 
fixed at 35 per cent. 

Here are arguments for and against. 


LIMIT! 


1. It’s time to take the “ax” out of 
teday’s “tax.” 

One of the most important of an 
individual's resources is his earning 
power. Modern taxes are robbing many 
people of this resource. 

Compare these figures: 

In 1939, a single (unmarried) tax- 
payer earning $3,000 a year paid $68 
in Federal income taxes. Today he pays 
$488! 

Move up the scale. Take a taxpayer 
earning $8,000 a year. In 1939, he 
paid $378. Today he pays $1,780! 


Or take a man earning $15,000 a 
year. In 1939, he paid $1,134. Today 
his income tax bill totals $4,448! 

Married taxpayers haven't fared 
much better. In 1939 a married couple 
with an income of $5,000 paid $48 in 
income taxes. Today they pay $844. 

Taxes are going up—up—up! Right 
now, our tax system reaches its peak 
when a man earns more than $100,000 
a year. Once he is above this figure, 
a single man must pay the Federal 
Government 89 to 91 cents out of each 
dollar above $100,000. 

At this point, taxation stops and con- 
fiscation begins. 


2. Today's tax policies “soak the 
rich.” This is socialistic. 
One of the chief causes of the 


American Revolution was. Britain’s un- 
just tax policy toward the colonies. To- 
day’s tax injustices make those of pre- 
Revolutionary days seem mild. 

If a man is talented and willing to 
work hard to earn a fortune, he should 
be able to reap the fruits of his talent 
and energy. It is immoral to deny him 
these fruits. Besides that, it’s un-Ameri- 
can. It strikes at the very heart of the 
American way, which gives a man a 
chance to start with nothing and prove 
this is the land of opportunity. 











Furthermore, the results of a Gallup 
Poll—announced on March 17, 1956— 
prove that the American public does 
not approve a “soak the rich” tax policy. 
Dr. George Gallup's American Institute 
of Public Opinion conducted a poll in 
which voters were asked: What taxes 
should be set for persons (head of a 
typical family of four—husband, wife, 
and two children) with incomes of 
$3,000 a year; $5,000; $10,000; and 
$50,000? Here are the results: 


Poll Answer Actual Tax 
$3,000 $65 $65 
$5,000 $235 $420 

$10,000 $690 $1,372 
$50,000 $7,125 $18,204 


3. A tax ceiling would bolster indi- 
vidual initiative. 


Note this statement from one of 
America’s industrial leaders, Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of the Du Pont 
Company: “The effectiveness of the 
money incentive is being eroded by tax 
rates in the upper brackets. There are 
signs among the younger men that pro- 
motion is a little less attractive than 
it used to be... . When a promising 
young business executive decides that 
he isn’t interested in becoming produc- 
tion manager because the increased net 
[income after taxes] just isn’t worth 
the extra effort and strain, then every- 
one is the loser.” 

Our zooming tax rate is destroying 
individual incentive to forge ahead. 


4. A tax ceiling would not hamper 
our Government's operations. 

Take a close look at our income tax 
system: You'll discover it is not the 
high-bracket rates that pour the most 
revenue into the U. S. Treasury. In- 
stead, it's the very lowest rates. Why? 
The basic rate of 20 per cent is paid 
by all taxpayers—high-income as well 
as low. On that rate, Uncle Sam col- 
lects more than $23,000,000,000 a year 
~or 84 per cent of the all personal in- 
come taxes collected. 

People in the next higher brackets 
pay rates that run from 22 to 35 per 
cent of their income. From this group, 
Uncle Sam collects just over 10 per 
cent of all income tax revenues (or 
about $2,900,000,000). 

People in the still-higher brackets 
account for less than fiwe per cent of 
the total (or only about $1,400,000,- 
000). And this is the group which now 
pays more than 35 per cent of their 
incomes in taxes. 

Is this five per cent of revenue worth 
all the evils it has wrought on Ameri- 
can initiative and our American way of 
life? The answer is clearly no. There- 
fore, Congress should enact the 35 per 
cent maximum limit on income taxes. 








DON’T LIMIT! 


1. A 35 per cent ceiling favors the 
rich at the expense of others. 


According to the latest Government 
report, the median income of Ameri- 
cans in 1954 was about $4,200. A tax- 
payer doesn’t start worrying about pay- 
ing more than 35 per cent of his in- 
come in taxes until he earns about 
$22,000! That's quite a difference from 
$4,200! Will a 35 per cent tax ceiling 


‘affect the average American—a married 


man with a wife and two children— 
earning about $4,200? Of course it 
won't. It will affect the handful of peo- 
ple who can afford to pay high taxes 
in the first place. 

Under the proposed ceiling, a man 
with an income of more than $1,000,000 
a year, who now keeps $120,000 (not 
exactly a meager sim to live onl), 
would retain $750,000, The proposed 
ceiling would merely enable million- 
aires to enjoy more juxuries. 


2. Progressive taxation is the most 
democratic method of taxation. 


When a great deal of wealth is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few people, 
democracy is in danger. 

That's why the U. S. has long had 
laws providing for heavy taxes on in- 
heritances and gifts, as well as on in- 
comes. In that way, Uncle Sam can 
keep in check the building of huge, un- 
democratic, personal income empires 
which concentrate power in the hands 
of a few people. Extremes ‘of wealth 
lead to extremes of power. 


3. A tax limit would reduce revenue 
at a time when we need it most. 


About 70 cents of each tax dollar 
collected today goes for national de- 
fense. Do we dare toy with our na- 
tional security for the sake of a few 
dollars in an age of H-bombs and inter- 








continental missiles with atom heads? 

Personal income taxes account for 
about one-half of our Federal Govern- 
ment’s total yearly revenues. In 1954 
(the last year for which official figures 
are given) total revenue was $64,655,- 
000,000. Personal income taxes pro- 
vided $32,383,000,000. Even so, our 
Government spent about $3,117,000,- 
000 above the 1954 budget. Now con- 
sider this; It has been estimated that 
a 35 per cent ceiling would take away 
more than $1,400,000,000 in yearly 
revenue. In other words, we would be 
adding another $1,400,000,000 to the 
Government's annual deficit. 

That is why Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey recently urged 
Congress not to set a tax ceiling. 

Furthermore, if Uncle Sam had less 
money coming into the Treasury, he 
might be compelled to curtail our na- 
tional defense program, or give up 
some of the services he now provides. 
Among these are unemployment insur- 
ance, aid to the needy and aged, 
medical research, and aid to education. 
These activities would have to be taken 
over by the individual states. But could 
our states afford to do this? Already 
many of them are clamoring for more 
Federal aid to help them build roads, 
new schools, and many more things. 

Besides, if our states were to take 
over functions now performed by the 
Federal Government, they would have 
to increase state taxes. That would 
simply mean taking money from Peter 
to pay Paul—out of the same taxpayers’ 
pockets. 


4. The present tax structure is not 
stifling initiative. indeed, our economy 
is healthier than ever. 


Arguments that a 35 per cent ceiling 
would help the average citizen are so 
much bunk. For years, some people 
have been trying to foist on the public 
the so-called “trickle-down theory.” 
This theory says that if special priv- 
ileges are given to the wealthy, the 
benefits would eventually “trickle 
down” to the people. The theory never 
works out that way in practice. 

Supporters of a 35 per cent ceiling 
also argue that high taxes act as a curb 
on business initiative. But do the sta- 
tistics support this view? In 1930, there 
were 2,993,700 business firms in Amer- 
ica (excluding agriculture and profes- 
sional services). In 1954, there were 
4,200,000, Is that a sign of decline? 

Furthermore, our economy is at the 
highest level of productivity in our his- 
tory. And this growth took place during’ 
years of increasingly high taxation. If 
anything, business expansion—and the 
initiative necessary for that expansion— 
is on the upswing. 

A tax ceiling is thus unnecessary and 
undesirable. 
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HE PROBLEM of Mexico... . is 

Mexicans living in shacks, with 
nothing to eat but tortillas, with no 
shoes, no education for their children, 
no hope but one . . . that their Pres- 
ident will somehow make things better 
for them.” 

This statement was made by a man 
who speaks with the highest authority 
—Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, President of 
Mexico. 

Cortines well knows the plight of 
Mexico’s poor. His own life is the 
story of a poor boy who made good. 
Since becoming President in 1952, 
Cortines has vigorously attacked the 
problems that plague his people. 

Mexico's problems may not be ap- 
parent at first to the hundreds of 
thousands of U. S. tourists who flock 
south each year to visit our southern 
neighbor. Tourists often sing the 
praises of Mexico's scenic beauties— 
towering, snow-capped mountains and 
cactus-studded desert. These contrasts 
are breathtaking to see, but they leave 
less than one tenth of Mexico's soil 
suitable for farming. And more than 
half of Mexico's 30,000,000 people live 
in rural areas. 

A typical comment of the newly- 
arrived tourist is: “What a sunny coun- 
try! It never seems to rain in Mexico!” 
Most of the -year the country’s clear, 
blue skies are fine for the visitor but 
not for the farmer. The most precious 
substance in Mexico is not silver from 
its fabulous mines (which produce 31.5 
per cent of the world’s supply), but 
something many of us take for granted: 
water. 

This need for water is ancient. Be- 
fore the first white man was seen in 
the New World, Mexico’s chief head- 
ache was how to store summer rains 
so that the precious water could be 
used for irrigation during the long, dry 
winter. 

The original tillers of Mexican soil 
were Indians—Toltecs, Zapotecs, Ma- 
yas, and Aztecs. These highly civilized 
people built magnificent temples, pyr- 
amids, and cities. Vestiges of their 
civilization may still be seen today in 
mighty ruins that testify to a highly 
developed culture. The site of Mexico 
City, the capital, was once Tenochtit- 
lan, capital of the sixteenth-century 
Aztec empire, which had a population 
of 6,000,000. 

The ancient Mexican Indians were 
good farmers, engineers, sculptors, com- 
posers of music, weavers of fine cloth, 
metal-workers, architects, mathemati- 
cians, and astronomers. They even de- 
vised an accurate calendar. 

Many traces of the ancient Indian 
way of life have survived. Indian ar- 


due 


tistic genius has had a bright rebirth 
in the contemporary mural paintings 
of great Mexican artists, in the musical 
works of Mexican composers, and in 
the craftsmanship of Mexican artisars, 
The food most Mexicans eat—maiz 
(corn from which the famous tortilla, 
or cornmeal pancake, is made) and 
frijoles (beans)—was the everyday diet 
of their Indian ancestors. 


In Mailed Fist of Spain 


But the Indian civilization was to 
fall before a handful of Spanish con- 
querors. In 1519, under the leadership 
of Hernan Cortes, 400 Spaniards armed 
with a few cannon landed in what is 
now southern Mexico. Within two 
years, the Spaniards had conquered all 
of Mexico, 

For three centuries the Spaniards 
governed with a mailed fist. Many In- 
dians became little more than slaves. 





Thousands died under the whip, while 
mining gold and silver. Tons of the 
precious metals were loaded on sail- 
ing vessels and sent to fill the coffers 
of the Spanish king. 

The land was parceled out to Span- 
ish aristocrats, They lived pleasant lives 
on their immense haciendas (estates) 
while the Indian peones (farm labor- 
ers) toiled in the fields. 

The Spaniards gave Mexico its lan 
guage. Before the Spanish conquest, 
the Indians spoke literally dozens of 
dialects. Even today, 1,000,000 In- 
dians living in remote areas still speak 
no fewer than 13 distinct languages. 
The Spaniards ‘also gave Mexico its 
religion (90 per cent of the people 
are Catholic) and much of its culture: 
bull rings and guitar music, majestic 
Churches and universities. The Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1551, 


is the oldest in North America 














make up about 65 per cent of Mex- 
ico’s population. About 25 per cent of 
ull Mexicans are pure-blooded Indians. 


\bout ten per cent are white. 


“Land and Liberty” 


Spanish domination was doomed 
when patriot-priest Miguel Hidalgo 
rang his church bell—-Mexico’s “Liber- 
ty Bell”—one September morning in 
1810. Downtrodden mgstizos and In- 
dians rose in revolt against their Span- 
ish oppressors. They fought cannon 
with knives. 

Mexico achieved its independence 
from Spain in 1821, But the people's 
struggle for “Tierra y Libertad” (Land 
and Liberty) was to be a hard one, 
For decades, Mexico was ruled by dic- 
tators, But she had her heroes too. 
Three men stood out during this pe- 
riod: 

TYRANT. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna was a one-legged general, a 
clever politician, and an artful rabble 
rouser. In 1836, his dictatorial acts 





on the successful revolt of the 
living in Texas (then a 

of Mexico). And, when 

Texas was admitted to the Union as 

the 28th state (in 1845), Santa Anna 

led Mexico into a disastrous war 
the United States (1846-48). 

war cost Mexico half her territory 

(including the states of California, 

Texas, New Mexico, and part of Ari- 

zona). 

PATRIOT. Patient, far-seeing Benito 
Juarez, three times President of Mex- 
ico, was a full-blooded Zapotec Indian. 
He is revered to this day as the Mex- 
ican “Lincoln.” Juarez abolished slav- 
ery in Mexico in 1857. He gave his 
country its first democratic constitu- 
tion. In the 1860's France tried to in- 
stall a foreign prince, Archduke Max- 
imilian of Austria, as emperor of Mex- 
ico. But Juarez drove out the French. 
Maximilian was captured and executed 
by the Mexicans in 1867. 

TYRANT. General Porfirio Diaz was 
an intelligent dictator who ruled Mex- 
ico from 1876 to 1910. Diaz encour- 
aged foreign investment in Mexico— 
oil wells were drilled, mines developed, 
and railroads built under his regime. 
Unfortunately, Diaz used his power to 





reward his wealthy friends. The peo- 
ple continued to be weighed down by 
poverty and ignorance. Diaz was over- 
thrown in the Mexican Revolution of 
1910. 

For the next ten years there - was 
constant unrest. Rival groups and in- 
dividuals struggled for power. Roving 
bands roamed the Mexican hinterland 
raiding towns and villages. One guer- 
rilla leader, Francisco “Pancho” Villa, 
led a band across the U. S. border in 
1916 and attacked towns in New Mex- 
ico. In hot pursuit of Villa, the U. S. 
sent troops into Mexico, but Villa es- 
caped capture. 

By 1920, order was restored to the 
troubled country. Long-delayed social, 
economic, and political reforms were 
gradually put into effect. 


Long Overdue Reforms 


In Diaz time, 96 per cent of Mex- 
ico’s farmers were landless peasants. 
Most of the big estates now have been 
broken down into thousand of ejidos 
(communal farms worked by coopera- 
tive groups of 20 families or more with 
government help and supervision). 
Ejidos occupy more than 55 per cent 
of the fertile land in Mexico today. 
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After four centuries, the average Mex- 
ican farmer has a little plot of his be- 
loved land which he can call his own. 

Some of the land given to the peas- 
ants had belonged to the Catholic 
Church. Many of the Chturch’s activi- 
ties were severely restricted by the 
Mexican government in the 1920's, al- 
though the Church had been a pow- 
erful force in Mexico for many cen- 
turies. When some churches were 
closed by government order, fighting 
occurred. Since 1935, however, calmer 
and friendlier relations have existed 
between Church and State. Churches 


have been reopened and there is com- . 


plete freedom of worship. 

Mexican reforms have affected the 
industrial worker as well as the peas- 
ant. Labor unions have been legalized. 
The industrial worker is guaranteed a 
minimum wage and his work week is 
limited to 48 hours. He is also insured 
against accident or sickness and is pro- 
vided with unemployment benefits and 
old age pension. 

Mexico has come a long way since 
the early years of this century, when only 
about two out of every ten people 
could read (the figure is up to seven 
out of ten today). But the Mexican 
government has not let up on its at- 
tacks against ignorance. It has con- 
structed the ultra-modern buildings of 
the University of Mexico (35,000 stu- 
dents). And it has also built thou- 
sands of one-room country school- 
houses. 

Mexico’s running battle against dis- 
ease has been as encouraging as her 
fight to wipe out illiteracy. The coun- 
try’s death rate, once one of the world’s 
highest, has been greatly reduced. This 
helps explain the doubling of the coun- 
try’s population in the past 30 years. 

In 1955, for the first time in its re- 
cent history, Mexico produced enough 
food to feed all its people. Mechanized 
farming is beginning to replace prim- 
itive methods of cultivation. Great irri- 
gation projects in northwest Mexico, 
completed last year, are making the 
desert land spring into bloom (1,500,- 
000 acres of land have been reclaimed 
in the past three years). 


Foreign Investments 


Record crops of cotton, Mexico's 
most important export, and coffee were 
sold abroad last year. The United States 


is Mexico’s best customer, buying 75° 


per cent of her exports. Mexico, in 
turn, does three quarters of her shop- 
ping in the United States. 

Most of Mexico's industries were 
built with funds from foreign inves- 
tors. The Mexican government encour- 
ages capitalists abroad to invest in 
Mexican power projects, factories, and 
railroads. 

For a time, foreign investors were 
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President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 61, is 


and incorruptible. 


shy, hard-working, 


hesitant. They remembered that in 
1938 the Mexican government had 
taken over Mexico’s oil industry. This 
had been owned chiefly by U. S. in- 
vestors. 

Since then the Mexican government 
has made partial payments to the for- 
mer owners Of the oil wells. U. S. busi- 
nessmen have more than $600,000,000 
invested in Mexico. 

Mexico’s industries (steel, textiles, 
vegetable oils, rubber, paper, cement, 
native handicrafts) are booming, Its 
industrial production has doubled since 
1951. Mexico is one of the world’s fore- 
most producers of key strategic min- 
erals: lead, antimony, zinc, copper, 
mercury, and graphite. 


Loyal Ally and Friend 


Confidence in Mexico's economic 
future is based primarily on the politi- 
cal stability of the present government. 
And the stability of the government 
rests. with Mexico's dominant political 
party, the PRI (Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party). The PRI (which has 
yet to lose an election) was formed in 
1928 to carry out the principles of the 
1910 Revolution. 

Since the early 1940's, however, the 
political accent has changed. The party 
has become far more moderate. The 
best example of that change was the 
election of a middle-of-the-roader, Ruiz 
Cortines, to a six-year term as Mexico's 
48th president. He has encouraged busi- 
ness and trade, and favors friendlier 
relations with the Church. 

During Cortines’ term in office, Mex- 
ican women have won the right to vote. 
He fought the corruption which had 
become an accepted part of Mexican 
life. On taking office he said: “Every- 
one in this government is going to work 
and . . . be honest.” 

Mexico has a weak but noisy Com- 
munist movement (there are about 
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35,000 Reds in Mexico). It has met 
with little success since the betterment 
of the workers’ living conditions, 

Relations between the U. S 
Mexico have often been unfriendly in 
the past. The U. S. tended either to 
ignore or to be annoyed by the revo- 
lutions that seemed to be going on 
constantly south of the border, And 
Mexico, for her part, looked with an 
unfriendly eye at the “Colossus of the 
North,” 

This feeling of mutual distrust is 
rapidly disappearing. Mexico _ proved 
herself a loyal ally in World War I. 
Mexico proved herself just as loyal a 
friend in the free world’s defense against 
communism. She is a member of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
an association of the U. S. and 20 Latin- 
American republics for the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


U.S.-Mexican Relations 


President Cortines’ recent visit to 
President Eisenhower is but another 
proof of the warm relations existing 
today between the peoples of Mexico 
and the United States. 

Many Mexican farm workers are 
allowed to enter the United States each 
year to work on our farms. Thousands 
of others cross the border into the U. S. 
illegally. These migrants are called 
“wet backs” because many of them 
wade or swim across the Rio Crande 
River (which forms a good part of the 
1,800-mile frontier shared by Mexico 
and the United States). When U. S. 
border police catch the “wet backs,” 
they are sent back to Mexico, Mexico 
and the U. S. are trying to work out a 
solution to this problem. 

Mexico continues to have a low 
standard of living. The average Mexi- 
can earns only $160 a year (in the 
United States the average is about 
$1,840). In Mexico, only one family in 
three has electricity, one in four has a 
radio, and one in 25 owns an automo 
bile. Mexican workers are getting better 
wages than ever before but prices are 
high—five times as high as in 1939. 

The interest of the United States in 
our good neighbor to the south has 
grown by leaps and bounds, Fifteen 
thousand U. S. businessmen live in 
Mexico. U. S. tourists spent $300,000 
000 visiting Mexico in 1955. 

Tourists bring back glowing reports 
They say that despite the many tasks 
that lie ahead, Mexico can be right 
fully proud of what she has accom 
plished: of her modern, pastel-colored 
skyscrapers, her »new schools and fac 
tories, her farm tractors which are re 
placing plodding oxen. 

Mexico can no longer be caricatured 
as a poor peon, clothed in rags, having 
his mid-day siesta in the sun. Mexico 
is waking up! 


and 
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Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free... . 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door! 


These well-known lines by Emma 
Lazarus appear on a tablet at the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. They reflect a 
deep-seated American tradition. Our 
country truly has been a “melting pot” 
for peoples from all over the world. 
Except for the Indians, all Americans 
are immigrants or the descendants. of 
immigrants, 

But for many years debate has sim- 
mered over how to regulate immigra- 
tion. Obviously we should not throw 
open the door to all comers—for exam- 
ple, to criminals, the dangerously dis- 
eased, or subversives. But how far 
should the restrictions go? Once that 
question arises, we find ourselves on 
delicate ground—the origins of the peo- 
ple who want to come to this country. 
National feelings—and charges of preju- 
dice, too—enter the picture. 

Now the immigration issue faces the 
nation once more. President Eisenhow. 
er has asked Congress to make major 
changes in the law. This is a Presiden- 
tial election year, and the debate is 
sure to have political effects—particu- 
larly among those Americans who are 
themselves immigrants or descend wuts 
of recent immigrants. Many of them 
have emotional ties to people back in 
“the old country.” 


The Wide-open Door 

In the background of the debate is a 
long history. To the Founding Fathers, 
immigration was vital to build up the 
infant Republic. George Washington 
spoke of the need for a haven for “the 
oppressed and persecuted of all Nations 
and Religions.” At the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 James Madison 
said “that part of America which has 
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encouraged them [immigrants] has ad- 
vanced more rapidly in population, 
agriculture, and the ‘arts.’” 

In 1797 one Congressman said the 
country was fully populated and immi- 
gration ought to be stopped. But Con- 
gress’ policy was to keep the door open. 
Then, as years passed, the outlook be- 
gan to change. The tide of immigrants 
swelled steadily. The Irish predomi- 
nated, especially after the Irish potato 
famine in 1846, and many other immi- 
grants came from northern and western 
Europe. Some “old Americans” pro- 
tested. In the mid-nineteenth century 
a Native American (Know Nothing) 
party was formed to keep the foreigners 
out. It got nowhere, 

In 1882 the French sculptor Frederic 
Auguste Bartholdi was in ‘the final 
stages of his work on the Statue of 
Liberty, to be given to the U. S. by 
French school children. Ironically, that 
was the year Congress adopted the first 
major curb on immigration. Chinese 
and other Oriental peoples—as well as 
idiots, lunatics, convicts, and persons 
likely to become public charges—were 
excluded, 

By this time the pattern of immigra- 
tion had begun to change. The Euro- 
pean starting points were moving east- 
ward and southward. First Germans 
and then Italians took the lead. The 
numbers were increasing enormously. 
In the fiscal year 1907, immigration 
reached the all-time peak—1,285,000. 
Ellis Island, near the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor, where the new- 
comers were checked for entry, became 
world renowned. 


The Half-open Door 
After World War I broke out in 
1914, the flood shrank to a trickle. It 
picked up again in the early 1920's 
after peace was declared, The depres- 
sion of 1921 aroused fears of competi- 
tion from “cheap” foreign labor. Thus, 


America... 


The President has asked Congress to open 
wider the half-open door of immigration 


in 1924 Congress, alarmed by the great 
numbers of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe, set up a policy of 
restrictive immigration. Congress estab- 
lished the National Origins Quota Sys- 
tem, with a total annual quota of 154,- 
000 immigrants. It set the maximum 
number to be admitted from any given 
country of origin at the proportion 
which that nationality contributed, by 
birth or descent, to the total U. S. 
population at the census of 1890 (later 
changed to that of 1920). 

The result of this system is that 
about five sixths of the annual quota 
goes to countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe, while one sixth may come 
from countries of southern and eastern 
Europe. 

The 1930's and the years after World 
War II brought a special and tragic 
problem. Under special laws, hundreds 
of thousands of refugees and displaced 
persons—uprooted by foreign dictator- 
ships—were admitted to the U. S. But 
the 1924 act remained basic policy. 


Present Law—Hot Issue 


In 1952, Congress reviewed immigra- 
tion policy for the first time in a 
generation. A new law was sponsored 
by two Democrats—the late Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada and Repre- 
sentative Francis Walter of Pennsyl- 
vania. It called for many changes of 
detail. But the basic principles of the 
1924 law were left intact. Congress 
passed the bill. President Truman 
vetoed it. Congress then mustered the 
two-thirds majorities in both houses 
needed to override the veto and enact 
the bill into law. This was clear evi- 
dence of the strength of feeling in the 
nation for keeping the law strict. 

The McCarran-Walter Act was a hot 
issue in the 1952 Presidential cam- 


* paign. Dwight D. Eisenhower declared 


the law should be “rewritten” to elim- 
inate discriminatory features. After he 
entered the White House he asked 
Congress several times to amend the 
law. Congress took no action. 

Last February, President Eisenhower 
again urged changes—and for the first 
time specified what changes he wanted. 
His major proposals concerned the 
the most controversial 


quota system 














All Filled Up? 


feature of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

The 1952 law, like the 1924 law 
which preceded it, lays down a system 
of quotas of immigrants who may be 
admitted to’ the U. S. in any year. Each 
country or territory is allocated a spe- 
cific quota. 

The general formula is this: Each 
quota shall equal one sixth of 1 per 
cent of the number of people in the 
U, S. in 1920 whose “national origins” 
were in the country concerned. 

What this means, in effect, is that 
the nationalities of immigrants reflect 
the national stock of the 1920 popula- 
tion. The chief exception is that there 
are no quota ceilings for countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


How Quota System Works 


This is the way the formula works 
out: Since the American population is 
historically of largely English stock, 
Britain gets by far the largest annual 
quota—65,361. Germany (25,814) and 
Ireland (17,756) come next. Countries 
of southern and eastern Europe, which 
came late into the immigration picture 
and thus were lightly represented in 
the 1920 population, have small quotas. 


Poland’s is 6,488, Italy’s is 5,645, 
Czechoslovakia’s is 2,859. The total 
admissible annually is 154,657. 

Many countries, especially in Asia, 
are given flat quotas of 100. The quotas 
for Orientals “follow” them wherever 
they go. For example, a person of 
Japanese blood who lives in Brazil and 
wants to migrate to the United States 
is counted as a quota Japanese, not 
as a quota-free Brazilian. The quota 
for all of Asia is 2,990. 

Two important provisions of the 
1952 law should be noted. One says 
that if any country’s quota is not used 
up during the year, the number unused 
cannot be assigned to another country. 
The second provides that refugees and 
displaced persons admitted under spe- 
cial laws are counted against their na- 
tional quotas for future years. 

This is the way the quota system 
has worked out in practice, Some of 
the countries with the biggest quotas 
have not used them up. Thus in 1954 
Britain sent 19,309 immigrants, or less 
than one third of her quota, Ireland 
filled less than one third of her quota, 
Scandinavia about five sevenths. Italy, 
on the other hand, used all of her 
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How the tide of immigration to U.S. 
rose and fell during last hundred years. 
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quota. There and in many other lands 
there were many thousands who were 
eager to come to this country but could 
not, 

Moreover, . the outlook of these 
would-be immigrants is dimmed by the 
fact that their national quotas were 
“mortgaged” for years ahead by refu- 
gees. Thus it is estimated that half of 
Greece’s quota has already been ear- 
marked until the year 2017. The coun- 
tries that were hit hardest by U. S. 
quotas are the very ones that need 
emigration most. 


Arguments for Present Law 


Supporters of the ceiling and quota 
system argue this way: 

Immigration must be curbed, Ou 
country has matured. The “last fron- 
tiers” are gone. No longer is this a 
nation that needs more population to 
‘develop its vast spaces, A flood of 
immigration could mean competition 
for American labor, businessmen, farm 
ers. Immigrants would be willing to 
work at smaller wages. If we had a 
depression there would be more hungry 
mouths for the Government to feed. 

Besides, the U. S. must preserve its 
“social and cultural balance,” as a 
Senate committee put it. The late Sen 
ator McCarran said: “The cold, hard 
truth is that in the United States to- 
day there are hard-core, indigestible 
blocs who have not become integrated 
into the American way of life, but who 
on the contrary, are its deadly enemy.” 

Senator Walter F. George, Democrat 
of Georgia, has said: “There has been 
a fight from the beginning to break 
down the national origins principle. 
Back of it is a fight to break down 
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the immigration ‘barriers. . . . Some of 
my ancestors came from abroad. I have 
the test respect for our citizens 
who have come from foreign lands. But 
when they come here they should be 
Americans, not German-Americans, and 
not Italian-Americans. . . . What is the 
American doctrine . . .? It is that a 
country has the right to say who shall 
hecome its citizens.” 

Another Senator said in 1924; “I 
think most of us are reconciled to the 
idea of discrimination. I think the 
American people want us to discrimi- 
nate.” 

Arguments Against Law 

Opponents of the McCarran-Walter 
Act argue this way: 

The McCarran-Walter Act obviously 
is legislation based on race. Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat of New 
York, speaking of what he calls the 
“myths” in our immigration policy, 
says: “The first of these myths is that 
the American people have a ‘blood- 
strain’ which would be corrupted by 
Italians, Poles, Greeks, and other peo- 
ples from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. . . . According to this racist 
theory, a person of ‘Anglo-Saxon blood’ 
is 20 times more desirable as an immi- 
grant and as a citizen than a person 
of ‘Italian blood.’” 

Senator John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, calls the present 
quota system “perhaps the most blatant 
piece of discrimination in our nation’s 
history.” He says it “is in direct con- 
flict with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the principles set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States and 
our traditional standards of common 
decency and justice.” 

Critics say further that many of the 
arguments advanced in favor of the 
law are simply wrong. Immigrants have 
never “flooded” our country and hurt 
us economically. They have helped us 
meet a chronic shortage of manpower. 
Most immigrants are young men of 
working age. Immigrants also are con- 
sumers, and our industries need a con- 
stantly expanding market for their 


Immigrants are not “criminal types.” 


The Scots and Irish once were so 
called. Now they are among the most 
favored under our quota system. 
Furthermore, the over-all ceiling on 
quota immigrafion is too low. Why 
should we Tiss the ceiling on our 
population of thirty-six years ago? 
Finally, the MeCarran-Walter Act 
is a boon for international communism. 
Russia is aiming her propaganda at 
the non-white peoples of the world. 
How can we answer when our immigra- 
tion law discriminates in favor of the 
“blond, blue-eyed, Anglo-Saxon.” Sup- 
porters of the law point out that the 


new Asian quotas more than double 
the 1924 quotas. Many countries—such 
as Korea, Viet Nam, Ceylon, etc.—that 
never had quotas, have them now. But 
—say critics of the law—the new Asian 
quotas are a trivial gesture in com- 
parison to the tremendous populations 
of Asia. Asians frequently ask Ameri- 
cans how their talk of liberty and 
equality squares with the U. S. immi- 
gration law. 


President's Proposal 


What President Eisenhower proposed 
was this: 

1. That the quota ceiling be in- 
creased to about 220,000, and based on 
the 1950 instead of the 1920 census. 

2. That the increase be allocated in 
proportion to actual immigration since 
the law was enacted in 1924. In other 
words, there would be less favoring of 
immigrants from, say, Britain, and 
more for those from Greece, since 
Greece had fewer immigrants since 
1924. 

3. That 5,000 of the increase be set 
aside for persons with special skills 
and talents. This, the President said, 
would be “an experimental plan” mark- 
ing a break away from the national 
origins system. 

4. That unused quotas be made 
available for immigration generally. 
Any annual quotas that were not filled 
by various European countries, for ex- 
ample, would be allocated to Euro- 


peans ally, on a first-come, first- 
5. That the “unfairness” of quotas 


mortgaged for refugees be eliminated. 

Among other points covered in the 
President’s message were these: 

Relief. Every Congress is 

flooded with billy for special relief of 


‘aliens whose problems come to the 


attention of Congressmen. Of all the 
1,788 enactments of the Eighty-third 
Congress, fully 753 were of this kind. 
The President asked Congress to stem 
this flood by giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral authority to deal with such cases. 

Fingerprinting: Every alien applying 
for entry to the U. S. must be finger- 
printed. Americans readily submit to 
fingerprinting, but many foreigners re- 
gard it as an insult. Soviet propa- 
gandists made a big issue over the 
fingerprinting of one of théir delega- 
tions that was to visit the U. S. The 
President asked Congress for authority 
to waive the requirement for tempo- 
rary visitors. 

Hawaii and Alaska. Aliens traveling 
from Hawaii and Alaska to the States 
were treated as if they were coming 
from foreign countries, The President 
asked that this be eliminated. 

Air Travel. Travelers in transit are 
treated as if they wanted to stay here. 
Thus many air travelers going from 
South America to Europe must pass 
through the United States. They are 
subjected to much immigration red tape. 
The President wants this corrected. 


Reaction to Proposal 


The reaction to the President's pro- 
gram was mi Senator Lehman 
called it “better and more comprehen- 
sive than I expected. The President,” 
he declared, “has come a considerable 
way down the road I and others have 
been pointing out the last four years.” 

Representative Walter, however, said 
the Eisenhower proposals “cast a 
threatening shadow over the basic im- 
migration policies established by the 
McCarran-Walter Act.” Last week, Mr. 
Walter softened his attitude toward 
immigration by proposing that con- 
cessions be made permitting refugees 
to enter the U. S. after the present 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 expires on 
December 31. But at no time has he 
changed his position on the quota sys- 
tem. 

The chances for action in Congress 
are not considered bright. Mr. Walter, 
as chairman of the House committee 
in charge of immigration, is in a stra- 
tegic position to block any legislation 
he dislikes. The situation in the Senate 
is similar. The head of the committee 
concerned is Senator James O. East- 
land, Democrat of Mississippi. He is 
believed to be strongly in favor of the 
principles in the present law. 

But Congress is not the whole story. 
The Presidential election is coming up. 
Ordinarily both parties bid strongly for 
the “minorities” or “foreign” vote, We 
can expect both parties this time to 
make much of the McCarran-Walte: 
Act and what should or should not be 














Stalin—Fallen Red Idol 


Russia’s Communist rulers have 
smashed from his pedestal Joseph 
Stalin (died 1953), once their ‘‘all- 
wise, all-powerful” idol. 


At the February meeting of the 
twentieth congress of the Russian 
Communist party, the Red leaders 
followed their new party line of “col- 
lective leadership.” They openly crit- 
icized their old boss, Joseph Stalin. 
A secret speech of Communist party 
secretary Nikita Khrushchev, re- 
ported by Moscow correspondents 
and passed by the Soviet censors, 
showed just how far Russia's leaders 
are ready to go in destroying Stalin’s 
ghost. (The full text of the speech 
has not yet been released to the 
world at large.) 


CHARGES BY KHRUSHCHEV 


Here is what Khrushchev was re- 
ported to have said about the man he 
once hailed as “our beloved leader 
and teacher”: 

That Stalin made an almost fatal 
“terrible mistake” in 1937. This was 
the execution on trumped-up charges 
of Marshal Tukhachevsky and a 
group of top military leaders. This 
act, according to Khrushchev, “led 
the Soviet Union to the brink of 
disaster” in World War II. 

That Stalin murdered 5,000 of the 
“best and bravest” Soviet army offi- 
cers before World War II, thus seri- 
ously weakening Soviet defenses. 

That Stalin was a coward who fled 
Moscow when German troops ap- 
proached during the war. (Stalin had 
always posed as the “savior” of Rus- 
sia and a “military genius.”) 

That Stalin was always afraid of 
plots against him, a feeling which 
drove him almost completely mad. 
This constant fear resulted in purge 
after purge of Soviet leaders, and 
torture—even of children— to extract 
confessions. ° 

Khrushchev reported that on en- 
tering Stalin's presence no one could 
be sure whether he would come out 
alive. Stalin would scream at his 
most trusted aides: 

“Why are you looking at me like 
that? Well? Why don’t you look me 


in the eyes? Are you afraid to look 
me in the eyes?” 

Recalling the terror of life under 
Stalin, Khrushchev broke into tears 
four times during his speech. 

Concrete acts soon carried out the 
new anti-Stalin line. Symbols of 
hero-worship for Stalin disappeared 
as if by magic: statues and paintings 
from museums, books praising Stalin 
from bookstores. History texts glori- 
fying the old dictator are being re- 
written. Some of the men imprisoned 
by Stalin are being released and 
honored. Stalin's “crimes” are being 
“explained” to the people by thou- 
sands of Red propagandists. 

What's Behind It? Why have the 
Soviet leaders attacked Stalin? Ob- 
servers said there were four major 
reasons for their decision: 

1. Stalin's heirs believe that if Rus- 
sia is to progress as a modern, indus- 
trial nation, the terror with which 
Stalin kept the people in subjection 
must be relaxed, at least partially. 

2. In tearing down Stalin, the pres- 
ent Red leaders are revenging them- 
selves against a man who for years 
made them grovel at his feet in ter- 
ror and humiliation. 

3. The Russian army, led by 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, is a power- 
ful force in post-Stalin Russia. It has 


International News 
ODD JOB—Dr. Samuel Herrick, astrono- 
mer at University of California at Los 
Angeles, has job of keeping track of 
three small planets that whirl through 
space without a fixed course. In models 
of planetoids above, Earth is at left. 





insisted on being given its full share 
of the credit for Soviet victories dur- 
ing World War II. Until his death, 
Stalin hogged all the glory. 

4. After three years in the saddle, 
Soviet leaders at last felt strong 
enough to move against Stalin. 

But the anti-Stalin campaign also 
held dangers for the present Soviet 
leaders. How could they denounce 
Stalin, when they had been accom- 
plices in his crimes? 

A whole generation of youth in 
Russia had been taught to believe 
that Stalin could do no wrong. How 
would the rank-and-file Reds in Rus- 
sia and abroad react to the fall of 
their idol? 

Throughout most of Russia, the at- 
tacks on the awesome figure of Stalin 
have been met with at least outward 
calm. But in Tiflis, capital of the 
Soviet republic of Georgia (Stalin's 
birthplace), anti-government riots— 
reportedly led by angry students— 
have broken out. 


Tunisia Votes Pro-West 


Newly-independent Tunisia went 
to the polls to elect a constituent as- 
sembly and gave a resounding po- 
litical victory to the pro-Western 
Neo-Destour party. 


The constituent assembly will 
draw up a modern constitution for 
Tunisia. 

About a month ago France gave 
independence to its former protec- 
torate of Morocco. Habib Bourguiba, 
Paris-educated leader of the Neo- 
Destour party (made up of moderate 
nationalists), insisted on like treat 
ment for Tunisia. (Tunisia had been 
under French rule for 75 years.) 

The French colonists in Tunisia 
oppose all concessions to the Tuni- 
sians. Despite this pressure, France 
granted Tunisia its independence, 
With this feather in his cap, 
Bourguiba went to the people in 
nationwide elections two weeks ago. 

A big turnout (between 80 to 85 
per cent of the 750,000 eligible 
voters) defied terrorist threats and 
cast their ballots. Al! but a scattered 
few (less than one per cent voted 
Communist) backed Bourguiba and 
his Neo-Destour party, 

Bourguiba's sweeping triumph was 
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also a victory for the West. He sup- 
ports continued cooperation with the 
French and favors Tunisia’s entry 
into NATO (the North Atlantic 
. Treaty Organization) 


Three-Way Trade Deal 


The U.S. has worked out a three- 
way rice trade with Burma. 


Under the U.S. plan, Burma will 
receive $1,000,000 (with which to hire 
U.S. technicians) in exchange for 
10,000 tons of Burmese rice (that the 
U.S. will buy for Pakistan). 

Here's how the triple-play works. 
The U.S. sets up a $1,000,000 fund 
in Burma. Burma hires U.S. techni- 
cians and pays them these dollars. In 
turn, Burma gives the U.S. an equal 
amount of Burmese money. With this 
money, the U.S. buys Burmese rice 
for Pakistan. (Under an International 
Cooperation Administration agree- 
ment, the U.S. is obligated to help 
Pakistan, which is short of food.) 

Three birds are thus killed with 
one stone. The U.S. has a rice surplus 
of its own (yet is able to trade with 
rice-rich Burma). Pakistan receives 
her needed food (at the same time 
helping neighboring Burma to get 
back on her feet through the rice 
sales). And Burma (which has re- 
fused U.S. economic aid since 1953), 
gets needed services of U.S. techni- 
cians—not through aid, but trade. 

The U.S. worked out a similar 
three-way deal with Italy in Feb- 
ruary. Italy paid for $5,000,000 worth 
of U.S. farm products with Italian 
currency. The U.S. spends this 
money in Italy, buying Italian prod- 
ucts to aid other countries. 


Reducing Arms and Men 


The U.S. has proposed a novel 
plan for reducing the armies and 
atom bomb stock-piles of the world. 


Harold E. Stassen, special dis- 
armament adviser to President 
Eisenhower, presented the plan to 
the five-nation disarmament sub- 
committee of the United Nations, 
now meeting in London. (Members 
of the subcommittee are the U.S., 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France, and 
Canada.) Mr. Stassen’s plan calls for 
“roping off a 60,000-square-mile 
area—roughly the size of Florida—in 
both the U.S. and Russia. These 
would be test areas to try out inter- 
national arms inspection. 

Each of the test areas would in- 


United Press 


SIGHT FOR SURE EYES—Marine Corporal Joan Kammer, who can ovtshoot many a 
male leatherneck, is only lady Marine who shoots in regular Marine matches. 
in monthly 12th Naval District outdoor matches at San Francisco, Calif., she's 
chalked up three perfect scores with M-1 rifle at 500 yards. She’s just as good 
indoors with a .22, which she’s using above. Joan hails from Cincinnati, Ohio. 





clude at least one airfield, one sea- 
port, a railway terminal, and some 
military bases. The international in- 
spectors (made up of teams on which 
each of the five nations would be 
represented) would have complete 
access to these installations. 


“FOOLPROOF” INSPECTION 

In its disarmament plans, the U.S. 
stresses “inspection before reduc- 
tion.” Russia has long demanded re- 
duction in the size of armies and 
destruction of atom bombs as the 
first steps in disarmament. This, says 
the U.S., would put the cart before 
the horse. The U.S. says the only 
way a nation can safely limit its 
armed forces is by being sure rival 
nations are also limiting theirs. This 
means inspection first. 

Once we have international in- 
spection of armaments, the U.S. 
would be ready to put into action an- 
other plan advanced by Mr. Stassen. 
This plan calls for the U.S. and Rus- 
sia to limit their armed forces to 
2,500,000 men each. At present, the 
U.S. has 2,876,000 men under arms, 
while Russia has about 4,000,000. 

If these U.S. proposals do not 
meet with Soviet approval, Mr. 
Stassen has a brief case filled with 
more plans for getting rid of the 
world’s guns and bombs. 


Bus Boycott Leader Guilty 


A Negro minister was found guilty 
of “conspiracy to boycott” the segre- 
gated bus lines of Montgomery, Ala. 


The Rev. Dr. Martin L. King, Jr., 
27, was the first of 90 arrested Ne- 
groes to be brought to trial on the 
boycott charges. (A boycott is refusal 
by one group to have business rela- 
tions with another group or an in- 
dividual. The refusal is intended to 
punish the latter group for an al- 
leged grievance. It is frequently used 
by unions in labor disputes to com- 
pel an employer to meet union de- 
mands. A conspiracy is a combination 
of persons working together for an 
unlawful purpose.) 


SEGREGATED SEATING 

The case had its beginning last 
December 5 when a Negro woman 
was arrested and fined $14 for refus- 
ing to give up a seat reserved for 
white passengers. Alabama law re- 
quires segregation of whites and Ne- 
groes in all’ public transportation 
within the state. Under this law, 
Negroes may sit only in designated 
seats in the rear of buses. (This prac- 
tice has been accepted in the South 
for many years. Recently, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled it un- 
constitutional on interstate buses, 





traveling from one state to another. ) 

In protest against the Negro wom- 
an’s arrest and conviction, nearly all 
of Montgomery's 50,000 Negroes re- 
fused to ride the bus line. The Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association (a 
group established to protest against 
bus segregation) then organized a 
pool of 300 automobiles to drive Ne- 
groes to and from their jobs. The as- 
sociation has paid Negroes $24 a 
week to drive in the car pool. 

Until the mass protest began, Ne- 
groes had accounted for two thirds 
of the bus line’s passengers. The bus 
company recently estimated that it 
has lost more than $1,000 a day since 
the boycott began. The company 
says it has been forced to dismiss 35 
drivers for lack of work. Bus service 
has been reduced, and fares have 
been increased. 


93 NEGROES ARRESTED 


Last month, 93 Negroes were ar- 
rested for leading the protest. They 
were charged with violating a 1921 
Alabama law. This law makes it a 
crime to conspire to boycott a lawful 
business “without just cause or legal 


excuse.” (Charges against three of the 
93 Negroes were later dropped for 
lack of evidence.) 

First of the Negroes to be brought 
to trial was Dr. King. He is a Baptist 
minister in Montgomery and also 
president of the Montgomery Im- 


provement Association. He was 
charged with helping to organize 
and lead the boycott, and of con- 
spiring to hinder a lawful business. 

Dr. King’s defense lawyers re- 
plied that this was not a conspiracy 
but an “organized protest” for which 
there was “just cause.” The protest, 
they said, had been brought on by 
bad treatment of Negro passengers. 


ALLEGE MISTREATMENT 


Nine Negro witnesses testified as 
to alleged mistreatment by bus driv- 
ers. These included verbal abuse, 
discourtesy, personal threats, and 
being forced to stand beside empty 
seats reserved for whites. Defense 
attorneys also attacked the consti- 
tutionality of the Alabama boycott 
law. They argued that it violates 
freedom of speech and of assembly, 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 

The prosecution, in turn, pre- 
sented six bus drivers as witnesses. 
All testified that they had been cour- 
tequs to Negro passengers. Several 
testified that early in the boycott five 


buses were fired on in Negro seo- 
tions of Montgomery and two others 
were struck by bricks. 

Dr. King replied that he had 
urged Negroes to use “non-violence” 
in their protest. He said that his own 
home was damaged one night during 
the boycott by a dynamite bomb. 

After four days of hearing testi- 
mony from both sides, an Alabama 
circuit judge (Dr. King had waived 
a jury) found Dr.;King guilty of con- 
spiracy. The penalty could have 
been a $1,000 fine or six months in 
jail. The judge sentenced Dr. King 
to pay a $500 fine or serve 140 days 
in jail. He also levied $500 in court 
costs which, if not paid, could mean 
an additional 246 days’in jail. The 
judge said he had not meted out the 
full legal penalty because he was 
convinced that Dr. King had con- 
tinually urged “non-violence.” 

Sentence was suspended, pending 
an appeal by Dr. King’s attorneys to 
the Alabama Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The lawyers indicated they 
would take the case to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court if necessary. In that 
event, it might take several years 
before a final decision is reached. 
The other Negroes are not expected 
to go on trial until Dr. King’s appeal 
has been finally determined. Mean- 
while, Montgomery's buses continue 
to be half empty. 


IKE URGES MODERATION 


President Eisenhower was asked 
to comment on the Montgomery bus 
boycott at his press conference. 

He replied that “extremists on 
neither side” would help solve 


Wide World 
MOUTH TO HAND—Musical newcomer Is 
harmonetta, mouth organ with push but- 
ton operation for chords. Corn-or cob” 
is product of Hohner Works in Germany. 
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Southern disagreements over the 
segregation problem. He appealed 
to both Southerners and Northerners 
for moderation and an “understand- 
ing of other people’s deep emotions.” 
He emphasized, however, his belief 
that the South should “show some 
progress” in complying with the Su 
preme Court decision ruling racial 
segregation in public schools uncon 
stitutional. (See major article on seg 
regation, March 1 issue.) 


Overseas Students End Tour. Thirty 
three high school student delegates 
from as many different countries, who 
have spent three months in the U.S. as 
guests of American schools, brought the 
10th annual New York Herald Tribune 
High School Forum to a fitting climax 

The dele ‘ates staged their final forum 
program at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, March 24, before an 
audience from 107 high schools in the 
Eastern states. 

Scholastic Magazines cooperated 
closely with the New York Herald Trib 
une in sponsoring a trip to Washington 
for the delegates, preparing weekly 
forum telecasts, and publishing news of 
forum activities. 

Thirty of the delegates, on their way 
home, were scheduled to fly to West 
Berlin, at the invitation of the West 
German government. They were to hold 
a special forum and conferences with 
German students, April 2-6. 


Westinghouse Strike Ends. After 156 
days, the strike at the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in Pittsburgh has 
come to an end, Both sides agreed to a 
number of compromises. (See news 
story, Feb. 23 issue.) The strike cost 
over $100,000,000 in lost 
wages, the union about $4,000,000 in 
strike benefits, and the company about 
$290,000,000 in lost sales. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 


l. Identify: (a) Neo-Destour party 
(b) Josef Stalin; (c) Harold Stassen 
(d) Nikita Khrushchev. 

2. Match the nation in Group | with 
the body of water in Group 2 that lies 
nearest it; Group I; (a) Burma, (b) 
Pakistan, (c) Morocco, (d) Sovjet Re 
public of Georgia; Group 2; (a) Indian 
Ocean, (b) Caspian Sea, (c) Arabian 
Sea, (d) Atlantic Ocean 

3, Under a three-way trade deal be 
tween the U.S., Burma, and Pakistan 
= _. will buy rice from 


and then give it to as a gift 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. IMMIGRATION . 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

a, The total number of immigrants 

that can be admitted to the 
U., S. under the McCarran- 
Walter Act is about 
1. 15,000 8. 1,500,000 
2. 154,000 4. 154,000,000 
. Under the McCarran-Walter Act 

the country with the largest 
immigration quota is 
1. Great Britain 
2. Greece 
3. Italy 
4. Ireland 

_.<. The first national origins group 
whose immigration to the U. S. 
bey restricted by Congress was 
t 
1. Bermudan 
2. people from Southern and 

Eastern Europe 

3. Chinese 
4. Latin American 


il, MEXICO 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following items in the order in 
which they occurred. 

a. Election of President Cortines 

_b. Overthrow of the Spanish gov- 

ernment in Mexico 
. Revolution of 1910 
_d, the Mexican War 


. Multiple Choice 


a. The present population of Mex- 
ico is about 
1. 5,000,000 3. 105,000,000 
2. 30,000,000 4. 165,000,000 

. The government of Mexico to- 
day is a(n) 
1. dictatorship 
2. republie 
3. absolute monarchy 
4. limited monarchy 

», All of the following highly civil- 
ized Indian cultures are asso- 
elated with the history of 
Mexico, except 
1. Maya 3. Zapotac 
2. Aztec 4. lroquois 

_A marys Spanish con- 
queror of Mexico was 
|. Cortes @ 3. Tortilla 
e 4. Sante Anna 


be lboa 





__¢. The man who is known as Mex- 

ico’s Abraham Lincoln is 
1. Maxmilian 3. Juarez 
2. Cortines 4. var 

. The 
which is suitable for farming is 
about 
1. 10% 3. 75% 
2. 45% 4. 92% 

. An important resource in short 
supply in Mexico is 
1. silver 3. corn 


2. gold 4. water 
. The official language of Mexico 
is 


l. Mexican 8. Portuguese 
2. Mestizo 4. Spanish 

A state in the Union which was 
formerly part.of the Mexican 


empire is 
1. Florida 3. Oregon 
2. Texas 4. Louisiana 
. Mexico's largest customer in in- 
ternational trade is 
1. Britain 8. Canada 


2. Spain 4. United States 


iil, READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 


“NS” if there is not sufficient informa-’ 


tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 
_..1. Expenditures for new construc- 


tion in the U. S. have increased 
steadily since 1946. 


ge of Mexico's soil - 
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. Expenditures for new construc- 
tion in the U. S. totaled $12,- 
000,000 in 1946. 

3. In 1955 the estimated expendi- 
tures for new construction in 
the U. S. totaled about $42,- 
300,000,000. 

. The major reason for the steady 
growth of expenditures for new 
construction in the U. S. after 
1945 was the ending of World 
War IL. 

. Between 1947 and 1954, ex- 
penditures for new construction 
in the United States more than 
doubled. 


. In 1951, expenditures for new 
construction in the U. S. to- 
taled about $30 billion. 


IV. INCOME TAXES 


4. The amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution which gives Con- 
gress the right to levy an in- 
come tax is the 
1. First Amendment 
2. Fourteenth Amendment 
3. Sixteenth Amendment 
4. Twenty-first Amendment 

. You are required to file a per- 
sonal income tax return for 1955 
if you earned 
1. $100 or more 
2. $600 or more 
8. $1,000 or more 
4. $4,000 or more for single 

people and $5,000 or more 
for married people 
». A tax rate which rises as one’s 
income increases is called 
1. regressive 9%. inflationary 
2. confiscatory 4. progressive 

. The basic tax rate for persons 
earning less than $4,000 a year is 
1. 5% 3. 35% 

2. 20% 4. 91% 

. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury is 
1. Ezra T. Benson 
2. John F. Dulles 
3. Douglas McKay 
4. George M. Humphrey 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Cortes (kér.tas’), Hernan (ér.nan’) 

Cortines (kér.té’nas) Adolfo Ruiz 
(a.d6l’fs 160.és’ ) 

Diaz (dé@iis), Porfirio ( pér.fir’é.6) 

frijoles ( fré’hdélz ) 

haciendas (i.syan‘dii ) 

Juarez (hwii'ris), Benito (bén.1'té) 

maiz (méz) 

peones (pé’6nz) 

Santa Anna (siin’ti f’ni), Antonio Lopez 
de (in.tén’é.6 16'péz ) 

Tenochtitlan (tA.nédch.té.tlin’ ) 

tortillas ( tér.té’ yiis ) 

Villa (vé’yi), Francisco ( friin.sts’ké ) 





lt was a good idea—while it lasted 


By George Milburn 


HE catalogues came in one August 

afternoon on the 5:45. The 5:45 
stayed at the depot twelve minutes, 
eleven minutes longer than usual. The 
postal clerk had all the mail bags racked 
up in front of the mail-coach door, but 
it took eleven minutes to load the cata- 
logues on Fivefinger Earp's truck. 

Although Postmaster Shannon knew 
that the Fall-and-Winter catalogues 
were to be expected any day, and the 
R.F.D. carriers knew that there was no 
getting round the catalogue delivery, 
and all the post-office patrons were wait- 
ing eagerly for their new catalogues, it 
was surprising and exciting to have the 
catalogues come. The Christmas rush 
was nothing to compare with it. That 
year the Sears, Roebuck and the Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogues all came in on 
the same mail. That was extraordinary. 

When the mail clerk heaved the last 
squared bag out onto the great gray 
stack in Fivefinger Earp’s truck, the 
grumpy little conductor stopped chew- 
ing his white mustache, snapped his 
watch lid to, and threw up his gold- 
braided arm to give the highball. The 
three-coach train began moving out at 
once. The railway postal clerk tossed 
out two thin lock pouches that held the 
first-class mail and Fivefinger Earp, who 
had only one hand, caught them deftly 
by their leather-strapped necks. 

Fivefinger walked round toward the 
front of his truck and tossed the two 
lock pouches in on the ruptured oil- 
cloth cab seat as Harry Conklin, the 
Katy depot agent, came out of the de- 
pot with a telegram in his hand. Harry 
started off down the cinder platform. 

“That ought to be a big enough mail 
to suit you, Fivefinger,” Harry said 
loudly, pausing by the truck. 

“Yeowp, I'll say it is,” he said. “Mon- 
key Ward catalogues.” 

“How many you estimate you got on 
there?” 

“Better than a ton, I reckon.” 

“IT mean, how many catalogues?” 

“Six hundred and ten, I make it. You 
headed for town? Get in and I'll carry 
you over.” 

The Conchartee County Democrat, 
is usual, was a day late going to press. 
R.W.E. (“Swede”) Ledbetter, its ener- 
getic editor, was helping Red Currie, 
the linotyper, bolt the forms in the flat- 
hed press. Hot August sunlight was 

Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Harper's Magazine 
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The Catalogues 


striking in through two grimy back 
windows, and the rear of the Democrat 
shop was like an oven. Editor Ledbet- 
ter, holding his blackened hands spread 
away, dabbing with his elbow, kept 
trying to push his hemp-colored fore- 
lock up from over his sweat-sticky spec- 
tacles. 

Waldo Ledbetter, Junior, came dash- 
ing in at the front door. A black smear 
streaked one side of Waldo’s startled, 
wide-eyed face. 

“Gosh, Papa!” he cried shrilly as soon 
as he was in the door. “You ought to 
come look!” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter jumped. “Don't 
holler at your papa like that!” he 
shouted. “You ought to have better 
sense.” 

“But, gee whiz, Papa, just go take a 
look at the load of mail they're bring- 
ing over from the depot. About a mil- 
lion bags of mail. They got such a big 
load they're stalled out front.” 

Editor Ledbetter turned and looked 
toward the front windows, He could see 
the truck standing there in the street. 
A dozen men were clustered around it. 
He sauntered up to the front door, 


stretching his neck to get a better look. 
Then he went outside. 

“What you'd ought to do, Five- 
finger,” an onlooker was saying, “is turn 
around and back ‘er up, She'll take that 
grade in reverse.” 

“If he'd coast back and get a little 
start on it, he could make it easy. This 
here Broadway grade ain't such a steep 
grade,” another man put in. 

“What's going on, boys?” the editor 
called pleasantly. 

“The catalogues have come in!” 
man shouted. 

“A whole truckload full of Monkey 
Ward catalogues!” 

“Sears-Sawbuck catalogues 
truck cain’t make the grade, he’s got on 
sich a heavy load.” 

“Swede, you'll have to give this here 
a write-up in The Weekly Struggle.” 

“Yeowp, I guess we'll have to!” Edi- 
tor Ledbetter said, scowling at the load 
of mail, Back in the shop he heard Red 
Currie starting the gasoline engine. 
Above the explosions came the wheeze 
of the flatbed press. He turned and 
walked in briskly. 

(Continued on pace 25) 
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Do you want 
to be a Home 
Economist? 


by CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


President, American Home Economics Association, 
State Supervisor of Home, Economics, 
Stote Department of Public instruction, 
North Corolina 
(As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER ) 


M*x PROPLE are vague about the pos- 
sibilities of our profession— perhaps 
because Home Economists can choose 


among so many different careers 
Recently | asked ten people a question 
“What exactly is a Home Economist?” 
No one had a very clear idea. 


Most of them answered, “Well I 
know that they teach cooking and sewing 
and...” 


So perhaps I had better tell you some- 
thing about our field before | cel you why 
it is one of the most rewarding a girl can 
choose 


The definition of Home Economics is 
“The science and art of homemaking 


This means a great deal more than learn 
ing to make a smooth cream sauce and 
cutting a pattern, though food preparation 
and sewing are two — parts of a 
homemaker's training. It means the study 
of every aspect of home life, from the 
efficient planning of a kitchen to the rela 
tion of he feanily to the community 


It js true that in the past most of the 
gitls who chose Home Economics as a 
career planned to teach some subject related 
to the science and art of homemaking 
There were not too many other important 
positions open to them, until manufac 
turers and merchants began to take notice 
of the fact that women are the greatest 
buying force in our country, controlling 
85 percent of all family income and buying 
80 percent of all consumer goods. 


Who could advise better about what the 
homemaker would purchase than someone 
trained in the science and art of home 
making? 


Suddenly the Home Economist was in 
demand in many places besides the class 
room 


She proved herself so useful that today 
the py with a Home Economics degree 
ean choose among scores of positions in 
industry. Jobs are waiting for her in pub- 
lishing, advertising, television, radio and 
research as well as in government, welfare 
and institutional management. And open- 
ings for teachers are now equally varied 
and challenging 


I know of no other training today chat 
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can open so many doors into so many 
different fields as Home Economics 


PERSONAL REWARDS for the girl who 
chooses Home Economics are matched by 
no other training. | say “girl” because 
while an increasing number of men are 
entering our field, it is one where women 
shine predominantly. In it women work on 
a stimulating professional level with men 
whoespect their special knowledge, rather 
than in competition against men for the 
same jobs. 


The gitl who has a Home Economics 
degree will have a good general education 
including English, the sciences, psychology 
and art when she graduates. She also has 
studied nutrition as well as the buying 
preparation and service of food. She knows 
about fashion and the care and testing of 
textiles as well as sewing; about interior 
decoration as well as the use of the newest 
home equipment; about budgeting for 
family security; about buying a home and 
buying thsurance; ab6ut child care and 
child development, family relations and a 
great deal about good citizenship. 


So she is ready for a professional career 
and also has the best of preparation for the 
most satisfactory of all careers: the man- 
agement of her own home, for the health 
and happiness of her family—in it and in 
the community 


And it is easy for her to turn her knowl- 
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Training in Home Economics can open the doors of an almost unlimited number of 
fields to a girl. Today, these range from expert management of her own home to teach- 
ing, publishing, manufacturing, government —even radio and television broadcasting. 





edge and skills to account outside of her 
home, if she wants to combine a working 
career with marriage 


How often we hear the complaint from 
disappointed parents 


“We sacrificed so much to give our girl 
a profession but she married and had a big 
family right away. Now all her training is 
of little use.’ 


None of a Home Economist's training 
is wasted 


It is Of constant use to her, no matter 


what life brings 


Because she has studied homemaking 
as a science and art, her chances of a suc- 
cessful marriage are better than average 
If she wants to return to work after her 
family is established, her experience in 
running her own home usually is an asset 
rather than time lost from a career, and 
there are many chances for her to combine 
a part-time position with her duties at home 


OPPORTUNITIES in Home Economics 
are open co girls of many different temper 
aments, talents and interests 


Let me give you a few examples by re- 
porting on the activities of some recent 
graduates 

Janet has an inquiring mind and a lean 


ing toward the technical. She is delighted 
with her position in a purchasing depart- 











ment where, with other Home Economists, 

she tests stoves, washing machines, dra- 

ies, rugs and dozens of other items for 
ome use. 


“Every day is different. There is nothing 
routine about this job,” she says. 


Betty has a talent for showmanship and 
is keenly interested in fashion. Her Home 
Economics degree won her a job in a 
department store as a consultant about the 
buying, care and making of clothes. Now 
she assists another Home Economist on a 
television show dealing with the interests 
of homemakers. 


Joyce specialized in nutrition. Her Home 
Economics degree in this field opened a 
bewildering number of jobs to her—in a 
manufacturer's test laboratory, with an 
insurance company, as dietitian in a hos- 
pital, as food authority in a hotel. 


She wants to work up to one of the im- 
portant and well-paid jobs in institutional 
management. So, for her first job, she is 
helping to select, order and supervise 
preparation of meals in a boys’ school. It 

rovides good income and experience and 
ies her free to study for her Master's 
degree in the summer. 


Alice has a flair for color, art and interior 
decoration. She is making use of her special 
‘talents as Home Economist with a housing 
agency. 

Sara likes to travel. She finds it easy to 
move all over the country, because Home 
Economists are in demand as demonstra- 
tors of equipment. 


Lucille has a strong sense of service and 
likes to meet many different people. Her 
Home Economics degree brought her a 
position in a public health department. 


Joan is shy and studious. She is happy in 
her work as a Home Economist in a gov- 
ernmental research laboratory. 


Dorothy has a talent for writing. Her 
Home Economics training won her a job 
in an advertising agency. Her best friend, 
also a Home Economist, is assistant to the 
‘Woman's Page Editor on a newspaper. 


Susan is married and has two small chil- 
dren. Her Home Economics degree opened 
a job as nutritionist in a school cafeteria. 
This part-time work adds pleasantly to the 
family income and leaves plenty of time 
for her home duties. 


Margaret is a born teacher. Her only 
problem was to choose among the many 
posts open to her. The Mess Roqnomics 
teacher is needed in dozens of specialized 
fields. She can work with children in nurs- 
ety schools or with classes of adults. The 
scope of high school teaching is wide and 
particularly valuable. Because so very many 
young people are getting married, there is 
now great emphasis on teaching both boys 
and girls something about family relations 
and home ssaponeibilicien before they grad- 
uate from high school. In addition to 
classroom teaching, these youngsters are 
reached through the school-sponsored 
youth organizations, The Future Home- 
makers of America and the New Home- 
makers of America, which focus interest 
on the importance of good family and 


a relauons. University 
and college posts have their especial appeal 
and distinction for the teacher of experi- 
ence who holds advanced degrees. 


Extension work is a fascinating part of 
our educational program, so Laura, who 
loves country life and working with people, 
is a home demonstration agent. Home 
Economists instruct the 1,500,000 rural 
women who belong to Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs and work with the more than 
2,000,000 rural boys and girls who “learn 
by doing” in 4-H Clubs e goal of both 
groups ts the improvement of rural living 
and the development of rural leadership. 


COST OF TRAINING varies widely de- 
pending on whether you live at home while 
studying, go to a State University where 
fees are moderate or to an independent 
college where expenses are higher. Over 
500 colleges now offer degrees in Home 
Economics, so you have a wide choice. 


The standard course leading to a Bache- 
lor’s degree is four years. As in all pro- 
fessions, the ambitious student who is 
aiming at the top jobs will work for her 
Master's degree. This she can get in sum- 
mer or night classes or by an extra year in 
college. 


The girl who needs to pay some of her 
expenses herself usually has no trouble 
finding work that gives useful professional 
experience as well as income—as labora- 
tory assistant, in food service or dormitory 
management, as assistant dietitian, or as 
camp counselor. 


And the demand for student Home 
Economists as baby sitters is enormous! 


FINANCIAL REWARDS also vary widely. 
Teachers of Home Economics command 
the same salary as teachers of English, 
chemistry, or any other subject. This varies 
from state to state. College professors 
average around $7,000 a year while deans 
and heads of big departments may receive 
as much as $12,000 a year. 


In business, salaries may be even higher 
depending on the initiative, talent and 
energy brought to the job. 


Under any circumstances, you should 
have no problem finding a position imme- 
diately after graduation. In recent years, 
demand for Home Economists has ex- 
ceeded the supply, and it is now so acute 
that we do not low how we are going to 
fill che need. 


REQUIREMENTS for success as a Home 
Ecoriomist are a matter of both mind and 
heart. Ask yourself these questions to see 
if you are developing the characteristics 
that will make you happy in this field. 


Are you cooperative? Do you share volun- 
tarily in household duties? This means 
more than just setting the table or washing 
the dishes when asked. It means the instinct 
to take part of che responsibility for the 
comfort and pleasure of the lonley group. 
The Home Economist must have a capacity 
for teamwork. 


Do you make friends easily, and keep them? 
The warmth of the personality that 
comes from interest in people and liking 
them is important in our profession. 


Have you an inquiring mind? Do you like 
to try new tools, recipes, patterns and ways 
to entertain? Nothing in our profession 
stands still. 


Do you have satisfactory grades in ALL of 
your studies? Home Economists must have 
the capacity to see things through com- 
petently, even though their special inter- 
ests are not ieabvele 


Are you creative and resourceful? This does 
not mean with your hands, necessarily, 
though manual dexterity is an asset. if 
means a capacity to make the best of what 
is at hand. 


Are you tolerant? The Home Economist 
is likely to deal with people of all ages and 
backgrounds. She Foals patience with 
children and sympathy for the problems of 
all people. 

Are you reliable? The Home Economist 
often carries heavy responsibilities and 
must be trustworthy, 


Do you have high standards of truth, loyalty 
and personal dignity? The Home Economist 
sets an example in many fields to many 
people. 

If you meet these requirements, a fine 
future is waiting for you in Home Eco- 
nomics—important and interesting work, 
recognition, respect and, best of all, the 
knowledge that no matter what specialty 
you choose you will be helping others, as 
well as yourself, to a better, happier and 
more comfortable life. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Home Economics is 
one of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, ‘The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Check the booklets you want below, and mail 
the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1645 





The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Goed Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Inmrance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. 5-6, 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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Director, Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


HIN ROBERTS is a junior in Cen- 
tral High School and, like yourself 
and many of your friends who may be 
thinking ‘about college, he and his 
family have been doing a lot of hard 
financial planning for the years ahead. 
John has a sister, Betty, who is in the 
ninth grade and she, too, would like to 
go to college. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts 
hope to be able to send them both to 
schools of their choosing. Although he 
has a good job, Mr. Roberts knows that 
he will not be able to meet the full col- 
lege costs out of his current earnings. 
Furthermore, there will be two years 
when John and Betty are in school at 
the same time. 


College Costs 

Mr. Roberts’ plan is to provide each 
child with $1,000 a year for college 
expenses. He intends to set aside $500 
each year from current income. This 
means that he needs to obtain $500 a 
year for the first two years John is in 
college; $1,500 a year for the two years 
when both John and Betty are in school, 
anc $500 a year for the last two years 
when Betty is in college—a total of 
$5,000, To get this money, he plans to 


borrow against the cash value of two ° 


life insurance policies, which he took 
out, one when each child was born. Or 
if he finds he needs more money, he 
plans to take advantage of one of the 
living benefits of life insurance by cash- 
ing in the policies, The cash value of 
these two policies is more than enough 
to secure a loan for the necessary 
$5,000, 

The money that John and Betty are 
able to earn during their summer vaca- 
tions and at odd jobs will make up the 
difference between the $1,000 a year 


Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Bvening 
Publishing 


Post. Copyright 1949 by the Curtis Company 


“Got anybody with a good selection of ties, a portable 
radio, and size 36 suits who's looking for a roommate?” 


their father is able to give each of them 
and the actual cost of their college 
education. 

The reason Mr. Roberts will be able 
to obtain about $5,000 from the cash 
value of two of his life insurance poli- 
cies is that he started making plans for 
John’s and Betty's education 
when they were born. After the birth 
of each child, he purchased a $6,000 
20-Pay Life policy, which, while slightly 
more expensive than a Straight Life 
policy, builds a larger cash value. 
Since each child will be 18 upon en- 
os each of these policies 
will have been building up cash value 
for 18 years. 


Living Benefits 

The story of the Roberts family illus- 
trates one of the important living bene- 
fits of life insurance. Living benefits, of 
course, are paid to the policyholder 
while he or she is alive, and in the case 
of the Roberts family, these benefits 
will enable Mr. Roberts to help both 
John and Betty toward a college edu- 
cation. Death benefits are paid to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of the policy- 
holder after his death. For example, if 
Mr. Roberts had died before his chil- 
dren reached college age, his family 
would have- received the face amount 
($12,000) cf his two 20-Pay Life poli- 
cies. Thus, Mr. Roberts has provided 
for John’s and Betty's college education 
whether he lives or dies. 

The use to which people put their 
living benefits varies. But generally 
speaking, they're used to send young 
a college; to establish a small 

; to provide income for retire- 
ment years or to pay for some 


project such as an extra year spe- 


cialized study for someone in the family. 

To get a clearer idea of the many 
uses of the living benefits of life insur- 
ance, let's take a look at another family. 


Help for a Career 


Barbara Willis is a senior in high 
school. After her graduation, she plans 
to take a three-year course in commer- 
cial art to prepare herself for a career 
in that field. Her parents have the 
money to cover the full cost of 
schooling. Barbara’s grandmother 
lived with the family ever 
husband died fifteen years ago. At that 


er 
in a large department store in the city 
where they live and has contributed 
her share of the family’s living expenses. ° 

This year, Barbara’s grandmother 
will be 65. She plans to retire from her 
job at the department store and take 
a leisurely trip to Europe. Because 
of careful financial planning and savings 
habits, she has the money to do this as 
well as to provide for her own retire- 
ment years. 

Looking over her financial assets, 
Barbara’s grandmother knows that she 
will receive $108.50 each month from 
Social Security for as long as she lives. 
She will also receive $100 a month 
from the group pension plan to which 
she and her employer contributed dur- 
ing the fifteen years she worked. In 
addition, she will receive $5,000 from 
a 15-year, $5,000 endowment which 
she took out when she returned to 
work, She plans to use part of this 
money for her trip and to hold the rest 
for Barbara so that she will be able to 
give Barbara some help when she grad- 
uates from art school and starts out on 
a career. 

















Get in on the ftun—and the big money. 
The 1956 SINGER Junior Dressmaking 
CONTEST! 


The dress you make while learning to sew may win a prize 
in the 4th annual SINGER Junior Dressmaking Contest! 

All you have to do is enroll in a SINGER Teenage Dress- 
making Course at any SINGER SEWING CENTER. Eight 
24-hour lessons cost just $8! 

One set of prizes will be awarded to Senior Contest win- 
ners (girls 14-17); another set to Junior Contest winners 
(girls 10-13), Over 3500 prizes in all will be awarded! 

You may enroll between May 14 and August Il... 
dresses must be completed by Sept. 1. Classes fill fast, so 
sign up today! 
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SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) (giris 10-13) 
GRAND PRIZE $1000 GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $750 | cash award or 2nd PRIZE $400 enta didend os 
3rd PRIZE $600 ( scholarship tund 3rd PRIZE $300 ( scholarship fund 
4th PRIZE $500 | 4th PRIZE $250 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners in each contest and their mothers! 





46 SINGER * Stont-Neodle "Portables with 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables Over 3500 de luxe SINGER® Scissors 





Automatic Zigzagger. First prize for with Automatic Zigzagger. Second prize Sets for local winners in both Senior 
Senior & Junior regional winners. for Senior and Junior regional winners and Junior Divisions. 





PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in e Get complete rules and entry blanks at all 

Senior Division who enter or are attending accredited colleges 

and major in home economics! SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
in the United States and Canada 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMIANY 


NOTE: Immediate families of employees of SINGER organi- 
zation and its advertising agencies not eligible for contest. 
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WHAT you think about going steady 
is enough to fill 52 issues of this mag- 
azine! Most of you seem to be for it, 
but there’s a powerful minority against 
it! You all agreed that it doesn’t neces- 
sarily lead to the altar. Most of you 
“peoh-poohed” the idea that it was 
date security for two or three months, 
bat you did admit that the security fae- 
tor plays a big part in your to-go-or- 
not-to-go decision. Several of you have 
gone steady two or three times; some 
of you have steady-dated the same per- 
son for almost two years; and some of 
you are wholly in favor of playing the 
field, 

Many of you mentioned that parents 
generally object to your going steady. 
But, you add, since you accept it as 
part of the fun of growing up, they 
needn't take it so seriously. 

Here's what you have to say about it: 


Going steady is not necessarily a step 
in the marital direction. It implies a 
friendly boy-girl relationship and of- 
fers a form of security to the young- 
sters. I'm in favor of going steady if 
the youngsters are sincere in their feel- 
ings for each other and are not mere- 
ly attempting to impress others. It fur- 
nishes the couple with a sense of re- 
sponsibility | loyalty. 

Brown 
Hell H. 
MY: 


Ht 


You have a guarantee of dates with 
someone whose company you especial- 
ly enjoy. Going steady gives you a 
chance to talk over your problems with 
someone close to you. It keeps you on 
your toes as to good grooming and 
manners, because you know that some- 
one cares very much how you look and 
act. Going steady also gives you a feel- 
ing of contentment because you know 
that no matter what happens, you have 
a true friend upon whom you can de- 
pend, 

Judith VaenDerluuk 
Lansing (Mich,) Everett H. $. 


Going steady is the only way to get 
around. Usually it's a must to have a 
steady in order to rate invitations to 
the activities of the crowd. There's a 
certain social security in knowing that 
we can count on someone when things 
come along for which one needs a part- 
ner, Many of us girls find that going 
steady insures our getting to the sea- 
son's" games and dances with far more 


—, than comes with playing the 


Rito Lucere 
Befnalilic (N. Mex.) H. &. 





From my point of view, going steady 
is strictly for the birds. I'm the kind of 
uy who wants to be “footloose and 
ii oot when it comes to dating 
whom I want, when I waat. I haven't 
yet met a girl who can hold me spell- 
bound for any length of time, but 
maybe when I do, my tune will change. 
Until then I don’t want to be tied down. 
Some girls think they own you if you 
date them once or twice. High school 
students are not ready for marriage and 
should be these years to shop 
around and y the various types, so 
they can make the proper choice at the 
proper time. 
James Blacksher 
&. Mary's Academy 


. Paducah, Ky. 


To me, going steady is fun. When 
you really like a boy, you don’t want 
to date other boys; so you may go 
steady. Then you always have a date 
for school or church functions. Going 
steady makes a girl feel she’s some- 
thing special to someone. 

Gwen McGraw 
East Avrora H. $. 
Avrora, Wi. 


Today's teen-ager understands going 
steady as a way of designating his or 
her best friend (for the time being) of 
the opposite sex. Personally, I believe 
that after a reasonable age has been 
reached, short periods of going steady 
can help a boy to understand girls his 
age better. But | doubt that many high- 
schoolers are mentally mature enough 
to go steady. 

Patrick O'Leary 
O'Dec H. 5. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Going steady to me means that after 
you have a few dates with a boy who 
enjoys your company and you enjoy 
his, you decide to go steady. If you 





are going steady, you date only one 
boy or girl. Going steady usually lasts 
until you have an argument or decide 
you want to date others. 
Mary Ellen Curnew 
Boca Ciege H. S$. 
St. Petersburg, Fle. 


I am very strongly against teens go- 
ing steady. No teen-ager is prepared 
to go steady. Such a close relationship 
should exist only if the two parties 
are seriously contemplating marriage. 
Eighteen or nineteen-year-olds who 
have finally “grown up” may consider 
going steady before their engagement, 
but only then. When one is tied down 
to another during his teens, his views 
are narrowed to the qualities and faults 
of just that one. After all, isn’t dating 
a period of looking over and selecting 
qualities and virtues, and then, after 
observation and comparison, finding the 
“one and only”? This takes long con- 
sideration and seems to be one reason 
for adolescence. 

Patricia Cukjati 
Saint Mery’s Academ 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Going steady is a good way to attract 
attention and be noticed. To use going 
steady as a means of becoming popular 
is wrong, but in other ways, going 
steady is a good form of education. It 
teaches people to become better com- 
panions and, though it may not lead 
to the altar, it will provide for a hap- 
pier marriage when the time comes. 
I believe that going steady is a big 
part of becoming an adult and that it 
should be encouraged by and for teen- 
agers. 


Care! Leypeldt 
Flagstef (Ariz.) H. $. 


Everybody's been talking about 
schools and subject material recently. 
With the reeent White House Conference 
on Edueation attracting nationwide 
interest, the subject continues to be 
one of major importance. Almost 1800 
delegates at the White House Confer- 
ence had something to say, so now 
it’s your turn to say what YOU think. 


high school students? Let's hear HOW 
YOU WOULD CHANCE THE HICH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM fer our next 
“Jam Session” topic. All letters must 
be mailed by April 15 to be eligible 
for publication. Send them to “Jam 
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The Catalogues 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Hold it, Red, hold it!” he shouted 
above the noise, “We gotta rip out that 
front page! Stop it and tear ‘er out; I've 
got a Page One Must editorial to stick 
in there.” 

“We ain’t never going to get this rag 
out,” Red Currie said sullenly, killing 
the engine. 

Before’ the flatbed press had stopped 
gasping, Editor Ledbetter was at his 
desk, rigid forefinger stabbing at the 
keyboard of his dusty green Oliver. The 
pyramidal type bars clattered down on 
the ragged purple ribbon:— 


TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF 
CONCHARTEE’S TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Once more there has arrived at the 
Conchartee Post Office a whole truck 
load of mail-order catalogues. This con- 
stitutes the Kansas City and Chicago 
mail order concerns’ bid for your Fall 
and Winter trade, You will see in these 
catalogues split-penny prices printed in 
big type with the actual higher prices 
printed down below in small type. You 
will read the prevaricating, highly ex- 
aggerated descriptigns of merchandise. 
DO NOT LET THEM FOOL YOU, 
Before you send off one red cent to 
these foreign concerns, the Conchartee 
County Democrat wants to ask you a 
few questions. Then if you think you 
can go ahead and send your money off 
to these companies without being a 
traitor to your home community, GO 
TO IT. But when you discover that you 
have gotten “STUNG” do not say that 
you did not have fair warning. Now 
just ask yourself: 

Who helps to support your ministers 
of the Gospel, helps to keep up your 
churches, lodges, etc.? Who does their 
part in paying taxes to support your 
roads, schools, law enforcement, etc.? 

Who has worked and slaved to build 
up this town so as you would have a 
market for your produce, etc.? Who 
pays cash for your cotton, corn, cattle 
hogs, poultry, ete.? Who pays highest 
prices, cash or trade, for your butter, 
eggs, hides, etc., and all country prod- 
uce? Who hires Conchartee County 
Labor? Who gives you credit for food 
and clothing when you are waiting for 
your crop to come in and have not got 
the cash to buy with? Is it a K.C. m.o. 
company. 

USE YOUR THINK TANK. Your 
HOME TOWN MERCHANT is the 
only one that does all these things for 
you. Why not honor HIM with your 
entire patronage by patronizing HOME 
INDUSTRY? Did your HOME TOWN 
MERCHANT ever show you a picture 


and make you read a mess of fancy de- 
scriptions and then ask you to buy “a 
pig in the poke” the way these mail 
order companies do? 

If you feel like you can answer these 
questions honestly by sending your 
money off to the millionaires of KAN- 
SAS CITY AND CHICAGO, go right 
ahead. Don’t let “ye ed” stop you. But 
then do not come bellyaching around 
about hard times here in Conchartee 
County when you have helped to crip- 
ple your HOME TOWN by mailing off 
your money to fill the larders of some 
rich man 1,000 miles away. 

KEEP HOME TOWN MONEY AT 
HOME! 

“Nuf Sed!” 


Tear afternoon Postmaster Shannon 
sat at his desk waiting for the 5:45 mail 
to come over from the station. It was 
after six o'clock, and the stamp win- 
dow, the general delivery window, the 
money order window, the parcel post 
window, all were closed. One of the 
clerks was checking up on the stamps. 
Postmaster Shannon was running up 
the money order receipts on his desk 
adding machine. 

“Earp certainly is late tonight,” 
Gladys Ferguson said at the stamp 
drawer. “He must of had a breakdown 
with that old truck of his.” 

Then Postmaster Shannon heard the 
noise. He looked out the plate-glass 
window and saw the loaded truck strug- 
gling toward the alley that led to the 
back door of the post office. 

“Yonder come the catalogues,” he 
said calmly to the clerks. 

Gladys Ferguson stopped counting 
stamps. Elvira Draper dropped the 
tweezers with which she had been 
changing the date in the wooden- 
handled steel canceler. They both came 
running to the big front window just in 
time to see the swaying gray hill of 
mail sacks heave past and out of sight 
inte the alleyway. 

“I suppose we had better stay and 
separate them tonight,” Postmaster 
Shannon said. “But we won't put the 
notices in the boxes until tomorrow, 
That'll keep them from pestering us in 
the morning while we're separating the 
first-class mail and getting the news- 
papers up. Get the rural routes sepa- 
rated tonight, too, and the carriers can 
start taking them out right away.” 

Fivefinger Earp walked in, dragging 
a half-filled slipcord sack and carry- 
ing the two lock pouches. He grinned 
sheepishly. 

“I sure enough brought you some 
mail tonight,” he said, “This here is the 
Tribune sack. Three packages of parcel 
post. All the rest is catalogues.” 

Fivefinger went on out and unfas- 
tened the end gate of his truck. He 
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too young 
to think 
about your 
future.” 


Your future will always be just ahead 

of you. Now it’s probably a job, college 
or military service. Before you know it, 
the scene changes and you're concerned 
with marriege, home, children. And then, 
all too soon, planning to take life easy. 

In every phase of your future, good life 
imeurance, intelligently selected, will play 
a vital part— providing a savings plan, 

a fund for borrowing in emergencies, 
protection for those who depend on you 
and the means for retirement. And the 
earlier you start, the less it will cost you. 
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hoisted one sack up on his right shoul- 
der and pulled off another sack with 
his hand. Carrying one and dragging 
one, he went back and forth, and the 
gray stack grew in the rear of the post 
office 


“I wish Slemmons had been here to 
watch them come in,” Gladys Ferguson 
said. “Won't he howl, though! He 
claims that Route Four gets twice as 
many catalogues as any of the others.” 

“Last year he took two weeks getting 
shut of his.” 

“Well, he'll have to get ‘em out 
— this year,” the postmaster said. 

othing causes patrons to complain 
like having their catalogues delayed.” 

Postmaster Shannon did not talk 
loudly enough for the townspeople, 
milling outside in the lobby, to hear. 
The three voices, muffled by the blank- 
windowed partition, came as the mys- 
terious murmuring of an oracle. Shoes 
scuffed on the cement floor, throats 
were cleared, fingers drummed on the 
wooden desk shelf, but there was little 
talk. People were too nervous with 
expectation. 

Wilbur S. Winston, the richest man 
in town, came walking into the post 
office lobby behind his paunch. He 
went over and turned the combination 
on the Conchartee National Bank's lock 
drawer and took out a large sheaf of 
mail and the afternoon paper. He 
glanced at the headlines and then took 
out his watch, 

“Mail all up, Mr. Shannon?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“All up, Mr. Winston.” 

Double $ Winston followed his paunch 
out of the post office. One by one the 
other townspeople followed Banker 
Winston. It was a ritual, 


Tux next Tuesday, after everyone 
had finished his small dipper of banana- 
nut ice cream and slice of pound cake, 
up at the head table Albert T. Kimball, 
Lions Club president and proprietor of 
the Sanitary Barber Shop, hummed to 
give the other boys the pitch and started 
them off on their club anthem, “Roar, 
Lions, Roar.” Then they sang “Pack Up 
Your Troubles” and a comic after- 
luncheon favorite. 

After that song everyone was laugh- 
ing and in good humor. Harve Whipple 
tried to start a necktie pulling. But be- 
fore many ties had been yanked Al 
Kimball stood up and made his empty 
water glass ring by tapping it with his 


e. 

“Boys,” be said, as soon as everyone 
had quit scuffling, “today we are going 
to hear a message from R. W. E., bet- 
ter known as by his alias of ‘Swede’ 
Ledbetter, our popular publisher. Now 
if ‘ye ed’ will kindly get up I'll let him 
speak for himself which will be better 











than me talking for him. How about 
giving Swede a hand, boys?” 

Al Kimball started clapping his hands 
and the other Lions joined in riotously. 
Everyone was chuckling and grinning, 
but when R. W. E. Ledbetter stood up 
he was not smiling. His long pink 
cheeks were set and his eyes were seri- 
ous back of his horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Boys,” he began, brushing back his 
hempen forelock, “I guess you have all 
heard that poem about where a certain 
community in the olden times was so 
infested with rats that nobody couldn't 
hardly live in it. So the town dads call 
in a fellow to rid out the rats, and it 
seems likethis fellow claimed to be able 
to get them out, I mean the rats out, by 
playing music on his pipes and had 
made quite a rep for himself, being re- 
puted far and wide as the Pied Piper 
of Hamburg. Well, I don’t know as this 
has got much to do with what I'm going 
to say. But I was reminded of it, be- 
cause if you boys don’t dub me the 
Pied Piper of Conchartee (Laughter) 
when I get done outlining this proposi- 
tion I have worked out in the interests 
of this town, I'm going to be mighty 
disappointed, and uh— 


‘ 

= point I am making is, I guess 
you all know that the plague of Monkey 
Ward (Laughter) catalogues has de- 
scended upon us once more again this 
year. Now anyone who read my edito- 
rial in last week’s Democrat will appre- 
ciate my attitude on this subject. 

“Men, year after year we are con- 
fronted with this situation of our 
farmers’ and fellow-citizens’ money be- 
ing milked out of our trade territory. It 
seems to me like, as I look back on it 
now, we have been taking this tough 
situation laying down and thus far have 
not done anything about it. Oh, yes: we 
have tried to knock the mail order com- 
panies by making fun of them and talk- 
ing about the shoddy goods they put 
out, and so on. But what effect does 
that have? Men, I think it was about 
time something actually was done to 
correct this situation of Kansas City and 
Chicago mail order firms taking this 
business right out from under our noses 
and—and uh—taking thousands of dol- 
lars out of our trade territory, and, and 
so forth. 

“Boys, there is nothing like a little 
gray matter applied to these situations. 
Someone has said, if I remember right 
it was Arthur Brisbane, who makes 
fifty thousand dollars a year, the highest- 
paid editorial writer in the world, has 
said, ‘It takes a combination of four G’s 
to put anything across: Gumption plus 
Grit plus Git-Up-and-Gol’” (Laughter 
and.applause.) Well, there is this to be 
said: I think this scheme of mine has 
the Gumption. Now all we need is the 
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Grit and Git-Up-and-Go to counteract 
a tough situation. 

, “Just to be brief, my idea is to get 
hold of every one of these mail order 
catalogues that came in here last week 
and get them out of circulation. Abso- 
lutely destroy them. That is the one and 
only way we can manage to keep home- 
town money at home. 

“Now I see some of you looking 
doubtful already, and you're probably 
going to ask me: ‘O. K., Swede; but 
how're you figuring to put this propo- 
sition through to final completion?’ 
Boys, right there is where the Home 
Town Industry Jubilee Bonfire enters 
in! Which I thought would be a good 
name for this scheme. 

“Last Friday afternoon when I saw 
that truckload of mail order catalogues 
coming in, I says to myself, ‘R. W. E., 
that is just like a truckload of pests be- 
ing brought in to be turned loose on 
the community.’ And then I said to 
myself, “If the State was able to almost 
rid this country of coyotes by paying a 
bounty for coyote pelts, why could not 
the merchants of this town work the 
same scheme and get rid of mail order 
catalogues?’ Now the mail order firms 
claim that it costs them better than a 
dollar apiece to get those big catalogues 
out. I don’t doubt it a bit, because | 
know printing prices. 

“So what I want every merchant in 
town to do is to agree to pay one dollar 
in trade for each of these catalogues 
that is brought in to them. Don’t worry 
about whether the country people’ll 
bring ‘em in. Just depend on me for 
that. By working fast, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but what we can clean 
up ever’ single one of the six hundred 
catalogues, which I understand was the 
number shipped in here, in two weeks’ 
time. We can’t take a day longer, be- 
cause ever’ day means just that much 
more money being drained out of our 
trade territory. And to keep from caus- 
ing any ill-will among the country folks, 
we end up on the deadline set for bring- 
ing in the catalogues by having a big 
Home Town Industry celebration with 
a big bonfire made out of the cata- 
logues. 

“Now all I want to know is, are you 
boys with me with the Grit and Get- 
Up-and-Go to put this proposition 
over?” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter sat down, and 
there was loud applause. Then there 
was a moment's silence until] Harve 
Whipple said, “What about financing 
the proposition, Swede? A proposition 
like that would need some financing.” 
Two or three men who had been look- 
ing dubious nodded their heads and 
said, “Yeah, what about the finances, 
Swede?” 

“I'm glad you brought that question 
up, Harve!” the editor said, springing 


to his feet and pulling a folded sheet 
of paper out of his hip pocket. “Now 
about taking in the catalogues, Some 
merchants, of course, will get more, 
some less, depending on the number of 
customers he has. But with every busi- 
ness in town that stands to lose by mail 
order competition lined up on this—no 
reason why a single merchant should 
hold out—we'll have 20 businesses taking 
catalogues in trade. This would make 
each take in around 30 catalogues, more 
or less, and $30 is not going to break 
anybody up. More especially $30 in 
trade, which you can figure as repre- 
senting between $15 and $20 actual 
outlay at wholesale. All this you can 
count on coming back tenfold with your 
increase in business when you get shed 
of the catalogues. 

“Now here I have a two-page adver- 
tising layout. Down the center runs a 
full explanation of the Home Town 
Industry Jubilee, explaining in big type 
the catalogue trade-in idea. All around 
this is space for twenty small ads. I 
want ever’ merchant that comes in on 
this deal to take one of these spaces. 
We'll run this, a double-page spread, 
in the Democrat. | contribute the idea 
free of charge, and the Democrat will 
take in catalogues on subscriptions o1 
job printing work. Also, we'll want to 
run off 30 by 22 circulars, about a thou- 
sand, which I'll do at cost. So don't 
suspicion that I'm trying to make any 
big profit on this deal. 

“Now by all of us pulling together on 
this, we can put it across in fine shape, 
and the financing hadn't ought to worry 
anybody.” 


Tue country people began arriving 
early. Their gray, mule-drawn wagons 
with extra plank seats laid across the 
weathered sideboards were lined with 
children. The young men came on 
horseback or in buggies with their 
sweethearts sitting alongside. Not many 
came in automobiles, but those who did 
rode in aged flivvers. The courthouse 
square, all but the block on Broadway 
that had been roped off, was black- 
fringed with parked cars. 

The Home Town Industry Jubilee 
promised to be a great success from the 
start. Pollack Brothers’ Bargain Bazaar 
had advertised that at straight-up noon 
they would throw away from the top of 
their building one hundred dollars in 
coins. Small boys scrabbling in the dust 
of Broadway picked up a large number 
of one-cent pieces, and some nickels 
and a few dimes were found. There 
was a rumor that a farmer had caught 
the coveted twenty-dollar gold piece as 
it fell through the air. 

All afternoon the sidewalks on all 
sides of the square were thickly packed 
with people. The De Molay Band was 
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playing on the southwest corner of the 
square. At two o'clock there was a hog- 
calling contest for the men and a roll- 
ing-pin throwing contest for the women. 
There was a sack race and a potato 
race and a calf-tying contest. 

At first the catalogues had come in 
so slowly that the merchants had sup- 
posed that the Home Town Industry 


Jubilee was going to be a flop. More 


than a week passed before they had 
accumulated enough even to start a 
bonfire, much less make a big one. 
Then, toward the last, the farmers be- 
gan bringing their catalogues in stead- 
ily, and the merchants thought they had 
the catalogues pretty well cleaned up 
before the final day. But they got al- 
most as many catalogues on the day of 
the celebration as they had in the two 
weeks before. 

When all the catalogues were brought 
together, and counted late Saturday 
afternoon, it was discovered that more 
than a thousand had been brought in. 
This puzzled everybody until Editor 
Ledbetter happened to think that there 
was nothing to prevent farmers who got 
their mail at post offices ten, twelve, or 
even twenty miles away from bringing 
in catalogues, or to prevent farmers 
nearby from ranging that far to collect 
them. 

At any rate, they had the catalogues 
there, a great sprawling mound of them 
dumped on one corner of the circus lots 
south of Standpipe Hill. 


Arr ER supper the crowd began 
gathering. R. W. E. Ledbetter struck a 
match and set it to the brush. As the 
flames crackled up, six members of the 
Lions Club worked hard, dousing the 
catalogues with coal oil and tossing 
them on the fire. A few Lions stood by 
with long poles, poking up the slow- 
burning catalogues. Others held drip- 
ing gunny sacks, ready to flout any 
lazing patch of grass. 

The crowd had thinned out since 
afternoon. So many of the farmers had 
to get back to see after their stock be- 
fore dark. But there were several hun- 
dred people there, nearly all town 
dwellers, standing along the flaming 
ditch, their faces showing drawn and 
ghastly in the firelight. Only the bustling 
Lions seemed to have much enthusiasm. 
No one seemed happy to see all the 
mail order catalogues destroyed. 

Monday morning, before opening for 
business, Postmaster Shannon noticed 
that the stamp window needed some 
postal cards. He went over to the re- 
serve stock in the big safe and took out 
four stacks, adding one hundred postal 
cards to the stamp-window store. He 
did not think anyt about it. That 
noon, when the others had gone to din- 
ner, Elvira Draper sold the last postal 





card at the stamp window. She got up 
and added one hundred more from the 
reserve stock. 

Slemmons came in off his route ear- 
lier in the afternoon than the other 
carriers. He had hard-surfaced roads all 
the way on Route Four. He walked in 
the back door, set his beveled tin stamp- 
box down on his desk, and hung up his 
big leather mail pouch. Pretty soon he 
came up to check in his money orders 
and to replenish his stamp supplies. 
“Give me fifty postal cards,” he said, 
reading off the list of stamps he needed. 

“Give you fifty?” Gladys Ferguson 
said in surprise. 

“Yeah, fifty,” Slemmons said in a 
surly voice. “Sold ever’ one I had and 
could've sold fifty more if I'd had ‘em.” 

“Shucks, I'll have to add some more 
then,” Gladys said. “We certainly have 
been having a run on postal cards to- 
day.” 

Postmaster Shannon overheard, and 
he said, “No, there should be plenty of 
postal cards there. I added a hundred 
this morning. Maybe some have slipped 
down back of the drawer there.” 

Gladys Ferguson, bringing up four 
fresh packets from the reserve in the 
safe, said, “No, I guess not, Mr. Shan- 
non. People have been running in here 
to buy postal cards all day. I'll bet I've 
sold a hundred myself.” 

Slemmons, the R. F. D. carrier, stand- 
ing there with his thick, quid-lumped 
face looking very glum, said, “Why, 
don’t you all know what's going on? 
You'd ought to know what that derned 
Editor Ledbetter would do. Him and 
his bright ideas has just doubled the 
work for all of us. Just go back there 
and see how many postal cards | 
picked up on my route today.” 


A: THAT moment Elvira Draper 
called out from the letter-drop bin, 
“Well, I wisht you'd lookie here. This 
letter drop is stuffed!” 

One by one the other R. F. D. car 
riers came in bearing thick handfuls of 
outgoing mail. 

Gladys and Elvira had to work hard 
to get all the letters and postal cards 
canceled in time to catch the 5:45. 
They did not have time to read all the 
postal cards, but all they read said 
about the same thing. There Were also 
a great nfffny first-class letters enclosed 
in the brown, print-addressed envelopes 
of the mail order companies. Postmaster 
Shannon and his clerks never knew 
what the letters said, but they guessed 
that these, too, were scrawled: 

“Gentlemen: Would you all please 
send us another copy of your big Fall- 
and-Winter catalogue right away, as we 
want to order some things from you, 
and our other catalogue was made away 
with.” 
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WHIFF 
WHIZ! 


VERYBODY knows the Score in the 

big leagues. Herb Score, that is. 
When Herb came up as a rookie last 
spring, the experts claimed he couldn't 
miss. And for once they were right. 
The Cleveland fireballer ran away with 
rookie-of-the-year honors. He won 16 
games and lost 10, was fourth in the 
earned-run averages with 2.93, and led 
the big leagues in strikeouts with 244. 

Fans are now asking: “Is Score fast- 
er than Bob Feller was in his prime?” 
Most of the experts say no, Some of 
them even claim Score isn't as fast as 
Turley or Newcombe. 

Mebbe so. But one thing is sure: 
Score can strike faster than 
anybody, past or present! And that in- 
cludes Feller, Dazzy Vance, Lefty 
Grove, Rube Waddell, Christy Mathew- 
son, Dizzy Dean, and all the other 
great fireball artists in baseball history. 

No, I’m not ready for the little man 
in the white jacket. I've got the fig- 
ures to prove it. Herb Score is the only 
pitcher in history who averaged better 
than a strikeout per inning for more 
than 200 innings! Last year, he fanned 
244 men in 227 innings. 

In Bob Feller’s record strikeout year 
(1946), Rapid Robert whiffed 348 
men in 371 innings. That means if 
Score can develop into one of those 
rare 300-inning workhouses, he'll prob- 
ably set an all-time strikeout mark. 

For purposes of comparison, let's 
work out Herb’s strikeouts on a per 
game basis. The figures come to 9.68 
strikeouts for every nine innings. That's 
an all-time high. A 

Digging into the files, the next bes 
mark you come to is Hal Newhouser’s 
8.45 in 1946. That same year, Feller 
had 8.44, Waddell registered 8.33 in 
1903, Johnny VanderMeer 8.04 in 
1941, Rube Marquard 7.74 in 191], 
Turley 7.67 in 1954, Vance 7.63 in 
1924, Johnson 7.52 in 1910, and 
Mathewson 6.55 in 1903. 

Of course, such great pitchers as 
Waddell and Johnson and Feller proved 
themselves over a long period of time. 
Waddell led the American League in 


‘em out 





strikeouts for six straight years (1902- 
7) with an average of 268 whiffs a 
season, 

Johnson topped the AL six of seven 
years from 1910-16 with an average 
ot 246 a year. 

And before he went to war, Feller 
led the AL four years with an average 
of 255 strikeouts a season 

But nobody ever broke in the way 
Score did last year. If he keeps strik- 
ing ‘emt out at a 9.68 rate (per nine 
innings) for the rest of his career, 
he'll wipe out every whiff record in 
the book, 

Watch him roll up the Score! 
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A Great Team 
UNNY thing about pro athletes. 
Some of them are pretty hard- 


boiled. They feel that all they owe 
to the public is a good showing on 
the field. Once they leave the ball 
park, they practically disappear from 
public view. 

Well, they have a point. After all, 
a star athlete's life is pretty hectic 
People are always pestering him for 
one reason or another, and it can be- 
come pretty annoying. 

Other athletes look at it another 
way. They feel they owe something 
to the public for all the fame and for- 
tune heaped upon them. And they're 
always looking for ways of showing 
their gratitude, 

Take the following sports heroes, 
for example—Otto Graham, Carl Ers 
kine, Dan Towler, Adrian Burk, Robin 
Roberts, Al Dark, Doak Walker, and 
George Kell, Do you know what they've 
been doing in their spare time? It 
makes an inspiring story. 

These great stars (and many others) 
have joined the Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Athletes. In their off-season, they 
travel all the country pitching 
spiritual touchdowns to young people. 
Their aim is beautifully simple; To 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Here's a grooming tip for social lions. 
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—and stays looking better longer — 
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Wii i Teps, don't miss. i" iGood. 


Mi Fair. “Save your money. 

Mi iSEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD. (Stanley-Warner. Produced 
by Lowell Thomas. Directed by Ted 
Tetzlaff, Andrew Marton, Tay Garnett, 
Paul Mantz, Walter Thompson.) 


The Cinerama camera is still going 
round the world looking for the same 
kind of thrills and wonders that made 
its original presentation a motion pic- 
ture event. Once again the big triple- 
screen is filled with vast views. 
Once again we become super-tourists 
in the far-off corners of distant lands. 
We even take another roller coaster 
ride, this time on a tiny train that 
rattles down through the mountains of 
India. 

The world is full of magnificent 
vistas, and the Cinerama people should 
probably be congratulated for photo- 
graphing them all so beautifully, This 
installment includes the pyramids, the 


with.” 


Mi iA ATHE MAN WHO NEVER 
WAS. (20th Cent.-Fox. Produced by 
Andre Hakim. Directed by Ronald 
Neame.) 


A true incident from the last war 
provides the plot for this spine-tingling 
thriller. After the North Africa cam- 
paign, the British wanted the Germans 
to believe that Greece, not Sicily, was 
their next objective. An Intelligence 
officer, played by Clifton Webb, de- 
vises a perfect plan—the invention of 
a “man-who never was” to carry the 
false information. The excitement 
mounts as the Germans dispatch their 
own counter-intelligence agent to Lon- 
don to check up on “Major Martin's” 
authenticity. It’s a fascinating story. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iii Teps, don't miss. ii iGood. 
Mi Fair, “Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy--((); Musical-—-(M); Decu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon——(A); Western—(W) 


“vv Richard Ill (D); Carousel (M); 
Patterns (D); Oklahomal (M); Quentin 
Durward (D); Trial (D); Marty (D); 
The African Lion (Y); The Great Adven- 
ture (Y); Man with the Gun (W). 
“ii Anything Goes (M); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); 
Ransom (D); Doctor at Sea (D); The 
Bold and the Brave (D). 

“The Benny Goodman Story (M); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 





Taj Mahal, St. Peter’s in Rome, Niagara Billy Mitchell (ID); Kismet (M); Moon- 
Falls—altogether, much more than the fieet (D); Land of Fury (D). 
promised seven wonders. While the City Sleeps (D). 

A Great Team ly. . . . The church is the training 
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advance Christian thinking and Chris- 
tian living. 

Humbly and sincerely, they tell how 
important God is in daily living and 
how He has given purpose to their 
own lives. They point vut how life is 
built on a spiritual foundation, that 
without religion it’s impossible to lead 
a full, rich life. They ask you to go 
to church regularly. 

Here's the way Carl Erskine, the 
Dodger pitcher, puts it: “I have found 
that growing spiritually is much the 
same as growing physically or mental- 
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camp of the Christian, and the clergy- 
man is the manager who directs us in 
our work and play.” 

Dan Towler, of the Los Angeles 
Rams, says, “If | can make contact 
with one kid and save him from my 
mistakes, save him from making that 
wrong turn, I will be proud of my 
association with this fellowship. . . . It 
feels good to be on a team where ev- 
eryone is a star.” 

Adrian Burk, star quarterback for 
the Philadelphia Eagles, puts it this 
way: “I don't pray to win. I don’t be- 
lieve in that. I pray to do my best . 

I pray to be more in God’s character, 
to be more like He would like me to 
be. It helps me. It will help you. Try it.” 

Robin Roberts, greatest pitcher in the 
game, calls upon his bright wit to make 
his point: “In the long history of or- 
ganized baseball, | stand unmatched 
for putting Christianity in practice. . . 
Last season I gave up an all-time reo- 
ord of 41 home runs. No one has ever 
been so good to opposing batsmen. 
And to prove I was not prejudiced, I 
served up home-run balls to Negroes, 
Italians, Jews, Catholics alike. Race, 
creed, nationality made no difference 
to me.” 

—Heraman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Same Here 


His health wasn’t too good, so the 
city-dweller went looking for a place 
to live in the Southwest. In a small 
town in Arizona he approached an old- 
timer sitting on the steps of the gen- 
eral store. “Say,” he asked, “what's the 
death rate around here?” 

“Same as it is back East, son,” an- 
swered the old-timer, “one to a person.” 


Waiting Around 


Officer (to a man pacing the side- 
walk at 2 o'clock in the morning): 
“What are you doing here?” 

Man: “I forgot my key, officer, and 
Im waiting for my children to come 


home and let me in.” 
MeCall Spirit 


Cocka-doodle-dool 


A judge who presided in a county 
court was fond of indulging in a joke 
at the expense of a practicing attorney 
in the same court, for whom he had a 
high regard. On a certain occasion, 
when pleading a case at the bar, the 
attorney observed that he would con- 
clude his remarks on the following day 
unless the court would consent to set 
late enough for him to finish that eve- 
ning. “Sit, sir,” said the judge, “not 
set. Hens set.” 

“I stand corrected, sir,” 
torney. 

Not long after, while giving an opin- 
ion, the judge remarked that, under 
such circumstances, an action would 
not lay. 

“Lie, may it please your Honor,” 
said the attorney, “not lay. Hens lay.” 


said the at- 





Answers to Lost fssve’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Lincoln Story 


Someone once asked Lincoln whether 
he didn’t find the ceremonies of the 
Presidency irksome. 

“Yes, sometimes,” said Lincoln. “In 
fact, I feel sometime: like the man 
who was ridden out of town on a rail, 
and said, ‘If it wasn’t for the honor of 
the thing, I'd rather walk!’” 


Too Risky 


A man went to an insurance office to 
have his life insured. 

“Do you drive a car a great deal?” 
the agent asked. 

“No.” 

“Do you fly?” 

“No, 20,” said the applicant. 

“Sorry, sir,” the ageat said, 
longer insure pedestrians.” 


“we no 


Lazy Bones 

“Why does your dog how! so?” 

“Oh, he’s just lazy.” 

“But why does laziness make 
howl?” 

“Well,” said the dog's owner, “that 
dog is sitting on a sand burr, and he’s 
too lazy to get off, so he-just sits there 
and howls because it hurts.” 


him 


You Tell Me! 


A judge, who was long-winded and 
pompous, was charging the jury. Sud- 
denly he noticed a juryman asleep. 
Rapping sharply on his desk, he awak- 
ened the sleeper. After glaring at him, 
tle judge said, in a most sarcastic tone: 
“You're a fine person to have on a jury! 
Do you think your opinion will be of 
any value when you go out to deter- 
mine the fate of the prisoner?” 

“Yes, your Honor,” said the juryman 
quietly, “I think so.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” shouted the 
judge. “Tell me, how long have you 
been sleeping?” 

“I don’t know, your Honor,” was the 
reply. “How long have you been talk- 
ing?” 


Chateworth Chatter 


Modern Convenience 


Neighbor: “What do you think of the 
wider windows that you have in your 
new car?” 

Mrs. Bang: “Wonderful! Now it's 
easy for me to see which garage door 
I'm hitting.” 


Brewster Blade 


No Connection 


Guest; “Do you run a bus between 
the hotel and the railway station?” 

Manager: “No, sir.” 

Guest: “That's strange. My friends 
said yoy would get me coming and 
going.” 
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—P.D.Q.! 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any langudge? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 

Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Waldon Roteits 
Enonanr 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 














Perfect Flash Pictures with 
the Famous KAL-Q-LATOR 
on the 









Q-LATOR so you won't be 
gvessing how to set the 
exposure. 


only $995 for most cameras! 
See it—buy it at your favorite 
camera store! 
write For 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS: 
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“Write your own 
ticket in the army 
...1 DID!” 


CPL. WILLIAM F. CRISP, JR. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Graduate, 
Needham Broughton High Schoo! 
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“I chose my technical training before enlistment!” 


“That's right. I picked my own job training course in the Army. Now I’m a 
skilled surgical technician—just what I wanted to be! What's more, my 
training was guaranteed before | enlisted. | even knew the school I would 
attend. And what a school —just like a college! The course was even 
better than I expected. If a guy wants a good break, he can get it in the 
Army. Believe me, those technical training courses are really the thing for 


high school graduates.” 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 100 COURSES 


You, too, can write your own ticket in the Army. Select the 
training that interests you and reserve it before enlistment! 
You're bound to find just what you want with over 100 
courses to choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, per- 
sounel, chemistry—you name it, and it’s yours! You'll 
attend a college-like Army technical school, where you'll be 
taught by expert instructors—learn by using the most modern 
equipment in the world! And when your course ends, you'll 
be a skilled expert in your field! 


A lo J Ager. 


SENIORS MAY APPLY NOW! 


If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose 
the training you want...at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready to 
be delivered on graduation. So plan now for real career 
training—the kind that can mean a high paying job in the 
future. Visit your local recruiter today! He'll show you how 


you can enter the Army the right way, your way, by choosing 
your training before enlistment! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 
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Once you have a tape recorder in 
the classroom you and your students will 
come up with dozens of original ideas. Here 


are a few suggestions to show 


how you can... 


Say It with Tape 


HE TAPE of the 

most versatile pieces of equipment 
you can use in the classroom. The 
voices and music of the world’s greatest 
living artists are yours for the trouble 
of taping them from radio, TV, and rec- 
ords. Newscasters, dramatists, folklor- 
ists . . . the list is limited only by your 
imagination. Following is a sampling 
of ways many teachers are using the 
tape recorder in English and social 
studies classes: 


recorder is one 


TAPES FROM RADIO AND TV 


There is an abundance of good radio 
and TV programs on the air today 
programs which can help you in Eng- 
lish, social studies, and science classes. 
Yet, you often find that you can’t take 
advantage of these programs in the 
classroom because they take place at 
night or during the day when you are 
not able to work them into your 
schedule. Furthermore, you can never 
that the program will offer 
exactly what you expect. 

What's the solution? 

Tape it! If the program offers all 
that you hope for, you'll have a lesson 
at your finger 
tips for months, or even years. If it is 


be sure 


which you can keep 


4 program you want to use once only 
you can easily erase the tape. Within 
a very short time, you should be able 
to build up a highly useful tape library 
that could and 
again. A careful screening of radio and 


serve you over ove! 


['V programs will convince you that 
much of what these mediums offer, 
you will want on tape. While many 


companies record and tape outstanding 
drama and music for commercial dis- 
tribution, they 
nate as you can in satisfying your indi- 
vidual classroom needs. If you are not 
sure of the best way to transfer good 
quality sound from your radio or TV 
speaker system, ask the advice of your 


cannot be as discrimi- 





workshop director or your local radio 
TV distributor. 


CREATIVE DRAMA 


There are literally dozens of ways of 
using the tape recorder for dramatics. 
Here are a few: 

Planning a puppet show? Youngsters 
sometimes have difficulty in manipulat- 
ing the puppets while reading their 
lines. Why not record the script on 
tape first, and then play it back during 
the actual performance? Students are 
then free to concentrate on working 
the puppets. 

Does your auditorium have poor 
acoustics? Are you afraid the voices 
of some of your young will 
never carry across the auditorium? One 
way to handle this is by taping the en- 
tire playlet in advance, and then tape 


actors 


it over a public address system while 
the players pantomime the words from 
the stage. (This is particularly useful 
in the lower grades.) 

Afraid of hurt feelings in class try- 
outs for parts? Have the class become 
casting directors by taping tryouts for 
the various parts. The class can decide 
by vote which person is most suitable 
for the part. 

What arouses a child’s imagination 
than radio effects? The 
crushing of cellophane paper sounds 
like fire, blown-up paper bags can be 
broken to simulate an explosion. Have 
students their 
and tape their own sound effects 


more sound 


your write own scripts 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Tape recorders can be a highly use- 
ful teaching tool in English 
class activity—creative writing. For 
some reason, dialogue seems to be one 
of the most difficult aspects of creative 
writing to teach, The object of dialogue 
in a story is to capture the flavor of 
spoken English—ah’'s, er’s, fragmentary 


another 
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Minn. Mining & Mia 


South St. Paul (Minn.) youngsters tape debate speeches. 


sentences, interruptions, and all. For 
some reason young creative writers (in 
fact many professionals also) fail to 
capture the flavor of the 
thought. Too often their dialogue in a 
is stiff and lifeless. 

One way to sharpen your students’ 
senses, to get them to present words 
as they hear them spoken, is to tape 
record several informal class 
sions (not parliamentary procedures!) 
and play them back to the class, driv- 
ing home to them the essence of dia- 
logue as differentiated from the formal 
sentence shrouded in grammatical 


spe ken 


story 


discus 


propriety. 


TAPES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Your class can “visit” a foreign coun 
try—or another state—for a few cents 
postage. Tape exchange programs are 
now a popular pastime in many schools 
Students record descriptions of their 
school and town, enclose picture post 
cards and local products, and exchange 
similar packages. 

Down in Texas is an organization 
called World Tape Pals. It has set up 
a membership roster of tape fans who 
want to exchange tapes with residents 
of other states and foreign countries. 
To learn how the program works, write 
World Tape Pals, P.O. Box 9211, Dal 
las 15, Texas. 

Local history can be brought to life 
by having students interview pioneer 
This kind 
will be 
when the 


residents of the community 
material 
come valuable in later years 
residents are no longer around to pass 
along their experiences 

These are but a few of the many 
enriching experiences open to you and 
your students by wise use of the tape 
recorder, Once you have a recorder in 


of primary source 


the classroom, you and your students 
will come up with dozens of original 
ideas, 
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“How I Teach...” 


During the first week of school, 
I try to help my students set up a 
miniature democratic society with- 
in the classroom—one in which each 
student learns not only his rights 
but his role as a citizen. 

MONDAY: So that students may 
have access to alternative views on 
current issues, our Freedom-to- 
Read shelves offer, besides books, 
magazines of many political per- 
suasions. 

Teacher's desk, but not his exec 
utive checks and balances, sits re- 
ticent at the back of the room. He 
need not be reticent in guidance; 
methods supplement, hardly sub 
stitute for scholarship, 

At the front stand the Chair- 
man's Lectern and the Secretary's 
Table, On the lectern are gavel, 
seating charts, and the card, “Order 
of Business.” On the table a binder 
labeled “Minutes” will contain, be- 
fore the end of the week, the stu- 
dents’ Code of Ethics—the latter to 
be posted on the bulletin board. 

Before the represented choose 
their representatives, a pro-tem 
chairman leads a (teacher-guided) 
discussion on 1, what kinds of read- 
ing, writing, and speaking we 
should do; 2. why we should do 
them; 3. what kinds of officers and 
committees we should have and 
why we should have them; 4, what 
their responsibilities and functions 
should be; and therefore 5. what 
qualifications the candidates should 
have. 

TUESDAY: To be sure that 
everybody is acquainted, we hold a 
session of introductions. 

After pairing off, buddies confer 
with one another and take down on 
8 x 5 cards potential candidates’ 
names or nicknames, places of 
birth, schools attended, ambitions 
or chief interests. 

WEDNESDAY: The students 
elect their leaders. Secret ballots 
minimize the effects of superficial 
loyalties and free the voters to con- 
sider intrinsic qualifications. Once 
elected, Committee Chairmen ap- 
point members, preferably volun- 
teers. The following officers, com- 
mittees, and functions suggest our 
method of operation. 

The Chairman calls the roll, pre- 
sides over class discussions of lan- 
guage and literature, leads group 
reviews, bees and charades in spell- 
ing, vocabulary, and grammatical 


usage. The VIP (me) presides in 
absence of the Chairman, assists all 
committees, and acts as Moderator 
when the Sergeant-at-Arms calls a 
trial. 

The Recording Secretary takes 
minutes of proceedings and reads 
these at beginnings of meetings, 
thus providing review and continu 
ity. The Corresponding Secretary 
communicates the class's best 
wishes to those who are absent be- 
cause of illness and keeps them 
posted on our progress. 

THURSDAY: Our Composition 
Clinic is directed by our Editor-in- 
Chief. (Teacher reads only papers 
which writers themselves value 
enough to revise.) The Editorial 
Board edits al] copy—stories, essays, 
verse, and quips—submitted to 
QVuest, our magazine. 

The Committee on Good Look- 
ing and Listening, in cooperation 
with our Room Librarian, will man- 
age the bulletin board, especially 
the chart, “Best Listening and 
Looking.” The Audio-Visual Chair- 
man will procure, operate, and re- 
turn all films, projectors, transcrip- 
tion-players, and tape-recorders. 

Our Room Librarian, with her 
committee, collects, catalogues, dis- 
plays, lends, and keeps records for 
our Freedom-to-Read book pool. 
Each Thursday she lends the best 
term projects which have been do- 
nated by former students. On one 
Thursday a month she acts as agent 
for members subscribing to the 
Teen Age Book Club and those 
sharing their TAB Club paperbacks 
with our room's book pool. She also 
arranges for our weekly reading 
and research period every Friday. 

Citizens who excel physically 
serve on our Board of Health (man- 
aging light, heat, and ventilation), 
or on our Public Works Department 
(distributing texts and moving 
furniture). 

We have found that these class- 
room experiences, in this operation- 
ally-free society, foster citizen 
growth. 

—ARNOLD Lazarus 

Arnold Lazarus is an Honorable 
Mentions winner in the “How I 
Teach During the First Week of 
School” contest sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Teacher and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. He 
teaches at Santa Monica (Calif.) HS. 
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UCH of our national folk music 

comes to us in watered down ver- 
sions when it is performed by slick, 
well-rehearsed choral groups and cul 
tured solo voices recorded in acoustic 
ally perfect recording studios. “This 
kind of deformation that such music has 
undergone in the process of populariza- 
tion . . . is considerable,” writes Harold 
Courlander, recorder of a superb series 
of new records, Negro Folk Music of 
Alabama (six volumes, Folkways Rec- 
ords), Continues Mr. Courlander: “Spir 
ituals, for example, in becoming art 
songs have lost much that is genuine 
and inspiring. Negro singing styles that 
have been incorporated into popular 
music have often become caricature.” 

The key words to describe these rec 
ords are content and style rather than 
performance. For this reason they are 
extremely important documents which 
contribute much to our cultural under- 
standing of certain areas of the South. 
We say “certain areas” because the rec- 
ords were made as area studies. They 
do not attempt to encompass all the 
music of all the South. 

Volume Five of the series is called 
“Spirituals.” Dock Reed and his cousin, 
Vera Hall Ward, both of whom have 
recorded for the Library of Congress, 
deliver extremely moving renditions of 
such songs as “My God Ain't No Lying 
Man,” “Where the Sun Will Never Go 
Down,” “I'm Climbing Up the Hills of 
Mt. Zion,” and “Low Down the Chariot 
and Let Me Ride.” 

Volume Six is called “Ring Game 
Songs and Others.” The songs heard on 
this record are sung by children at play. 
Both songs and games are not “taught,” 
but simply “acquired,” says Mr. Cour- 
lander. And unfortunately they are dy- 
ing out of our culture. Replacing them 
are “‘modern’ forms of play. Soft ball 
and basketball are more to be seen in 
the school yards than the old-fashioned 
games, and group singing of the ‘organ- 
ized’ and ‘directed’ type is emphasized.” 
He feels that only in a few areas do the 
traditional songs and games hang on. 

Each record in the six-volume series 
is accompanied by a 44-page booklet 
with photographs, and text which gives 
background information for each record 
and touches on the theories of the ori- 
gin of Negro folk music, Also, the 
words to all the songs are printed to 
guide listeners in this remarkable al- 
bum. Records in the series can be 
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the only tume 
you touch the 
filmstrip 1s 

wn threading! 


NEW TYPE REWIND TAKE-UP — EXCLUSIVE 
ACCESSORY FOR SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTORS 


new 
convenience for you! Filmstrips are automatically 
rewound into the original filmstrip can, ready for 
showing at any time. All you do is replace the lid 
on the container! 


NO SCRATCHES e NO FINGERPRINTS e SAVES TIME 


Here is new protection for your filmstrips. . . 





SVE SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTORS 


Two versatile dual-purpose models. Switch from film- 
strips to slides in 7 seconds! 


The SVE Rewind Take-Up completely eliminates 
bothersome hand-winding. But even more important, 
it prolongs film life, reduces wear and tear on film 


$84.50 
$64.50 


School Master 500, Projector only 
School Master 300, Projector only 


SCHOOL MASTER REMOTE CONTROL 





and prevents fingerprints and smudges caused by 
frequent handling. Fits any School Master model. 
Can be easily and quickly attached. Never need be 


removed. 
Ready to attach $5.95 





Your authorized SVE Audio- 
Visual Dealer will be giad to 
show you these SVE products. 
Call him or mail the coupon 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 


\ 











Address 
City 


Society For Visual Education, inc. 


(A BUGINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentiemen: Please send me complete information on the items checked 
There is no obligation 


|_} SVE Rewind Take-Up 
{_} School Master 300 Projector 


School or Church__ : OE A A coment 


PROJECTORS 
Permits teacher to advance film from any location in 
the room. Does not interfere with manual operation. 
$99.50 
$119.50 


School Master 300 Remote Control Projector 
School Master 500 Remote Control Projector 


{_] School Master 500 Projector 
|_} SVE Remote Control Projectors 
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Have parents been coming to you 
for advice about where to send their 
youngsters to camp for the summer? 
If so, refer them to the new Public 
Affairs pamphlet, How to Choose a 
Camp for Your Child, by Ernest Os- 
borne. Among the points outlined in 
the 28-page booklet: Is the child ready 
for camp? Is the camp program flexible 
enough to fit the child’s needs? Are 
counsellors well-trained? Is food nutri- 
tious? Are housing facilities adequate? 
Are costs reasonable? 

Write Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(25 cents.) 

. 

Looking for materials on career guid- 
ance? You can get copies of Career Op- 
portunities in the Printing Industry by 
writing to the Education Council of the 
Graphie Arts Industry, Inc., 719 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C, 

Two free guidance booklets on the 
Armed Forces: The U. S. Air Force 
.»» The Young Man's Team, from the 
U. 8. Air Force in Washington; Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, from the Defense 
Department, Department of the Army 
Recruiting stations may have copies. 

. 

Free science materials—booklets, post- 
ers and comic books—are offered by 
the General Electric Company, One 
River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y, Cur- 
rent publications: Motors Make the 
World Go Round; Man-Made Magic, 
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HEN is the best time to hold a 

book bazaar? Any time. No mat- 
ter what the month or season, the 
pleasures of reading are always avail- 
able for the price of a good book. And 
schools have found that one of the 
best ways of stimulating reading is to 
hold book bazaars. 

So—if you didn’t get around to hold- 
ing a book bazaar this past fall—now’'s 
the time to start planning for next fall. 

Teachers who have supervised book 
bazaars report that the events encour- 
age not only the reading, but the build- 
ing of personal libraries by students. 

Besides, book bazaars are nearly al- 
ways successful as money raising proj- 
ects for your schocl. Need a new slide 
projector? Tape recorder? Set of en- 


On B 


Useful Tools 


(comic book outlining the story of elec- 
trie generating); and The Three Why’s, 
(why study math, why study science, 
why look into engineering.) 

. 

Thinking of publishing a class news- 
paper? Write for a free copy of Why 
and How to Publish a School News- 
paper. Twenty-four pages, illustrated 
booklet obtainable from Ditto, Ine., 
Harrison at Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 
12, Ol. 


- 

This is National Hobby Month across 
America, sponsored by The Hobby 
Guild of America, 550 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. For multi-colored 
pennants, streamers and posters on 
“National Model Building Week,” “Na- 
tional Arts and Crafts Week,” “Na- 
tional Do-It-Yourself Week,” “National 
Photography Week,” write the Guild, 
enclosing 20 cents for each week's 
posters you want mailed to your school. 

* 

Teaching a unit on transportation 
and looking for materials on railroads? 
Write the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Building, Wash 
ington 6, D. C. Pictures, teaching 
guides, quizzes, and colorful brochures 
are among the lesson aids. 

« 

A little booklet that will be of great 
help to high school students—especially 
those planning to go on to college—is 
Learning About Tests, by Joseph C. 
Heston, Albion (Mich.) College. Chap- 


zZ 


cyclopedias? Why not hold a book ba- 
zaar and raise the money you need. 

How do you go about it? That's easy. 
Scholastic Teacher has prepared a Book 
Bazaar packet to help you plan a suc- 
cessful bazaar. In the packet you'll 
find: 

1. Book Bazaars Made Easy, a 36- 
page how-to-do-it manual by Hardy 
R. Finch, chairman of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. S. English Department. 

2. Colorful book jackets for display. 

3. Large David McCloskey poster on 
which to display the jackets. 

4. Large block letters which spell 
out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

5. List of dealers supplying exhibit 
materials and books. 

6. Radio-TV script which can be 
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ters include, “How to Take Essay 
Tests,” “Tips for Test Time,” “How 
to Take Objective Tests.” Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Ave 
nue, Chicago (50 cents). 
° 

Get your youngsters interested in sci- 
ence early. The Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, Inc., 1625 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is offer 
ing (free) an attractive 16-page book- 
let outlining careers in the field of 
chemistry, Frontiersman of the Future. 


* 

Next week will be the 66th celebra 
tion of Pan American Week. For pic 
ture posters, background materials, and 
guides, write Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

» 

A useful addition to the teacher's 
professional bookshelf is Statistics for 
Teachers by Nelson, Denny, and Cola 
darei (Dryden Press). The paper-bound 
182-page guide and workbook reviews 
correlations, graphing, means, medians 
modes, curves. Book is $2.40 from Dry 
den, 31 West 54th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

* 

Pocket-sized 8-page folder describing 

good lighting principles in the home 


may be obtained from Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Single 


copies are free, bulk orders are $2.00 
a hundred. Ask for Light, An Aid to 
Sight. 








A 


used for an assembly program to pro- 
mote your bazaar. 

7. List of books arranged for student 
interests. 

The packet, which sells for $1.50 
may be obtained by writing to Book 
Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Your local book dealer will be only 
too happy to provide you with the 
books you need for your Book Bazaar. 
However, if you do not have a local 
bookstore, the Book Bazaar kit contains 
a list of dealers who will be glad to 
cooperate with your program. Some 
dealers arrange to have books shipped 
to you on consignment, and allow you 
to keep a certain percentage of the 
money you collect. 
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Phonic Tonic Think of “blood” and “food” and “good” 


“Mould” is not pronounced like “could” 
The following poem, an exercise in Wherefore “done”, but “gone” 
phonics, is from the Journal of the and “lone” 
Florida Education Association Is there any reason known? 
Read the lines aloud to get the most 
out of them 


lo sum up all, it seems to me 
Sounds and letters don’t agree 


Hanner VoxLAnp 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak 


Will you tell me why it’s tru Names in News 


We say “sew” but likewise “few George D. Stoddard has been named 
And the maker of a vor Dean of the New York Univ. School 
Cannot rhyme his “horse” with “wors« of Education. He succeeds Exment O. 


Jeard” ame as “heard” . 
Beard” is not the same as “hear« Melby, whey satives August 3] Melby 


‘Cow” ts com tet “low” ts low has held the post since 1945. Stoddard 
“Show” is never spelled like “foe” two years ago resigned as president of 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and “lose the Univ. of Illinois 

And think of “goose” and yet of “choose 

Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb” 


Cord” is different from “word”; 





Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut State Com- Doll” and “roll” and “home” 

eletionee of Gducation end View Chate- a Walter J. Greenleaf retired last 
man of the recent White House Conference And since “pay” is rhymed with “say’ month after 32 years of service with 
on Education, has been appointed execu- Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? the Office of Education 





tive secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Engleman, who 
succeeds Worth McClure, has served 35 | 
years in the profession as a teacher, 
college professor, and administrator. 


Segregation Report 


March 13, The New York Times found 
itself with a spanking successful issue 
for news and sales. In a special eight- 
page section, ten top Times newsmen 
wrote lengthy reports on the integration 
issue in the South. The reporters had 
toured Southern states for five weeks to 
dig up the facts. 

As the issue hit the stands, The Times 
happily watched its circulation climb 
100,000 above its normal 600,000. 

Parts of the newspaper's story were 
reprinted in The Atlanta Constitution, 
Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times, Nashville Tennessean, Toronto 
Globe and Mail, Boston Herald, and 
The Times of India, published in 
Bombay. 


School Contests 


The American Legion Auxiliary is 
sponsoring an essay contest for teachers 
on the subject “Why I Teach.” Dead- 
line is May 1. For rules write Mrs. 
Edgar A. Paulsen, National Security 
Vice Chairman, National Headquarters, 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

First prize is a $500 savings bond and 
a trip to the Legion Auxiliary’s na- 
tional convention in Los Angeles. BUDGET PLAN 

High school seniors have until April ONLY $48 DOWN. 
30 to enter the sixth national Lawrence 
S. Mayers Peace Essay Contest. Topics: 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. - NEWARK 12, W. J. 


Please send VARI-TYPER Booklet M-42 


- ++ Savings will 
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disarmament, American tariff policy, the olready modest onuenen 
American farm surpluses. For con- belense of twelve 
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test information write Mayers Fund, monthly peyments. 
G.P.O. Box 77, New York 1, N.Y city ZONE STATE 
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Lisi: 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 


Literature for Youth 


MOUNTAIN DOG 


By Hupewr Evans. An Indian boy saves 
a stray Airedale from death and thereby 
uncovers a clue to the disappearance of 
an Eastern prospector, Ages 12-15, $2.75 








MATCH POINT 


By Jack Pauisin. tiait-pint Jake Brown 
fights ridicule and his own sensitivity in 
a story of rivalry and good sportsmanship 
on the tennis courts. Ages Pits. $2.75 





HORSEMAN OF 
LONG GONE RIVER 


By Liowm & Juanrra Jones, Ken Addison 
takes over management of his family ranch 
and solves the mystery of its missing cattle. 


Ages 12-15, $2.75 





FIRST LOVE, TRUE LOVE 


By Anne Emeny. The favorite of the teen- 
agers writes a realistic story of sincere first 
love .. . about Pat and Tim, seriously in 
love while still in high school, By the 
author of Going Steady, Senior Year, etc, 

Ages 12-16, $2.75 





TROUBLE ON THE RUN 
By James L. Sumoens, The author of 
Girl Trouble and Prom Trouble tells what 
happens when a high school track man 
gets mixed up with two pretty girls who 
are both contending for the title of vor 

een. Ages 12-15, $2.7 





t FOUND MY LOVE 
By Amewta Wacven, Terry Scott, 21, in- 
herits an island, where she goes to forget 
a broken romance, By the author of Day- 
star. Ages 13-17, $2.75 





BRIGHT MIDNIGHT 
By Taumeucs. Reep, Blinded in an _acci- 
dent, Sam Day goes to college with the 
aid of his Seeing Eye Dog, and meets a 
wonderful girl. A new Young People’s 
Edition of an adult favorite, 12-17, $2.75 





THE GHOST AT KIMBALL HILL 


By Man Burzanv, A Chicago family in- 
herits a Connecticut estate and learns that 
it is “haunted” in more ways than one, 


Ages 12-15, $2.75 








NIGHT TRAIN TO SCOTLAND 


By Sveu. Bunn. Holly Gorden traces the 
identity of an ancestor said to have been 
@ pirate — and is plunged into hilarious 
adventures, Ages 12-15, $2.75 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Bidg , Philadelphia 7 
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CRITICS 
at Work 









FOR OLDER READERS 


Men under the 
Sea, by Egon Lar- © 
sen (Roy Publish- © 
ers, $3.50). “Why 


plunge into the 
depths of space 
when you can 
plunge into the also 
unexplored depths 
of the oceans which 
cover two-thirds of 
the earth?” asks 
author Larsen. His 
convincing book with sea green covers 
and illustrated by 27 plates (some col 
or) and 21 drawings. He shows man’s 
past and present relationship with the 
the physiological and technical 
problems unsolved 
projected attempts at tunneling, treas 
ure trove, and industry. 

A good supplement to the more sci 
entific approaches of Beebe, Piccard 
and Cousteau, and the adventures of 
Rieseberg and Hass, all included in an 


answers are in this 


solved and and 


excellent bibliography. Well written 
although British in slant, it fits into 
recreational reading rather than the 


curriculum, and will appeal especially 
to boys on the senior high level 
—Ricnarp J, Hurvey 
The Catholic Univ. of America 


Magic in Words, by Ada Fulle: 
Crowley (Exposition Press, $3), makes 
an important contribution to the field 
of vocabulary development through 
practical, constructive suggestions and 
illustrations to aid in acquiring word 
power. This book will appeal not only 
to teachers but to anyone who seeks to 
improve and enlarge his vocabulary. 
Mrs, Crowley includes ideas for ele 
mentary and high school teachers of 
all subjects, to use in motivating re 
tarded, average, or gifted students in 
the study of words. A selected bibliog- 
raphy will guide the reader to addi- 
tional books on this subject. 

~ANNA Vincinia Locke 

Marshall H. S., Huntington, W. Va 


Science in Action, edited by Benja- 
min Draper (Merlin Press, $3.50), of- 
fers you six of the most popular scripts 
of the distinguished TV show of that 
name, Step-by-step descriptions of each 
performance include illustrations, dia- 
grams for sets and properties, and cam- 
era directions. The scripts alone make 
good reading and would be invaluable 
to anyone who wishes to learn how a 
live TV show is produced. 








You learn how bees air-condition 
their hives so that temperature inside 
varies 10 to 30 degrees from that out 
side; how birds insulate themselves; 
why the new kinds of fur (called “mu- 
tation”) are better than those found in 
nature; and how the Bell Telephone 
System will be using solar energy this 
summer down in Georgia, to operate 
one of its rural lines. All these and 
many more fascinating facts are avail- 
able to those who missed them on TV. 

Euta P. Mouue 

Milby H. S., Houston, Tex 


PROFESSIONAL CORNER 


Speaking and Listening, by Weaver- 
Borchers-Smith (Prentice-Hall, text ed.. 
$3.48; trade ed., $4.35), answers ques- 
tions vital in any up-to-date English 
How teach a critical aware 
ness of mass media? Effective listening? 


program 


Good conversation? Recognition of per 
suasion tactics? Important distinctions 
between writing and speaking? A wealth 
of activities and exercises help you an- 
swer these and other questions. 

What disturb some readers is 
the tremendous scope of the book. The 
authors include not only the traditional 
content of a speech course, but also an 
introduction to mass media, how to use 
the dictionary, and social psychology 

But for the alert teacher in any of 
the language arts, Speaking and Lis- 
tening will prove to be a good supple 
mental reference. It will encourage 
fresh approaches to the whole prob- 
lem of communication 

Also in the field of media, 
High-School Journalism, by Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe (Macmillan, 
$3.88), shows that school communica- 


may 


mass 


tions and mass communications, side 
by side, grow more significant every 
day. To this new edition of a widely 


used text, the authors add two chapters 
to their already comprehensive cover 
age of common newspaper practices 
One chapter describes school magr- 
zines and yearbooks; the other touches 
on the increasingly popular offset meth 
od of reproduction. 


Although the book is wordy and 
rather too cluttered with examples, 
most school newspaper advisers will 


find that it can be used to advantage 

for special reports and _ reference. 

Teachers or advisers new in the field 
will attack their work more confidently 

if they have a copy of this new edition. 
—~STANLEY SOLOMON 

Nott Terrace H. S. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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WANTED: 5,000 PRINCIPALS 





Continued from page 10-T 


have made it a rule never to apply for 
a position in any community where I 
wouldn't be willing to live for the rest 
of my life, for I knew that I might have 
to.” Consider the states in which you 
want to apply and find out whether you 
can be certified as a principal in them. 
[ry as realistically as possible to judge 
the kinds of positions you are capable 
of filling and aim for those. Don’t shoot 
for the moon, especially on your first 
try. 

2. Discuss your problem with the 
university placement officer where you 
took your work in secondary administra- 
tion, as well as with one or two of your 
professors. The support of your college 
placement bureau and of your profes- 
sors will be of great value to you. You 
should be sure that your records with 
the placement office are up to date. 

3. Tell your principal and superin- 
tendent of your ambitions. Ask for their 
support, at least to the extent of giving 
you recommendations. If they are pro- 
fessionally minded, they will help you 
and will give you invaluable advice 
about local conditions and vacancies in 
the area, If you are holding down a job, 
be sure that you give adequate notice. 
Two months is the usual time. Your 
superintendent may release you on 
shorter notice if you have dealt with 
him honorably, and if the new job pro- 
vides definite advancement, 

4. To get leads on vacancies, tell 
your friends about your desire to move. 
Talk with salesmen who service the 
schools and read the personal notes in 
educational magazines, especially those 
of the states where you would be will 
ing to locate. 

5. Should you register with commer- 
cial agencies? They may be able to tell 
you about vacancies you would not 
otherwise discover and may be of some 
help to you in selling your services. 
However, if you receive notification of 
a position from an agency before you 
learn of it through other channels, you 
will be obligated to pay the agency fee 
if you accept the job. In several states 
the State Educaticn Department or the 
State Employment Service provides 
placement services which may be of 
some help to you, and this service will 
cost you little or nothing. 

6. Prepare a typewritten statement 
of your record in a neat, accurate and 
concise form. Staple the pages together, 
fold them once, and insert them in a 
long envelope. Enclose a recent pic- 
ture of yourself. A good photograph 
will add to the effectiveness of your 
presentation. e 

(Next issue, conclusion of this article: 
Preparing for a Job Interview.—Ed.) 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 
You Are There Series—13 new titles, 
each about 27 mins.: December 7, 


1941; Surrender of Cornwallis; Triumph 
of Louis Braille; Last Day of an Eng- 
lish Queen; Hamilton-Burr Duel; Bos- 
ton Massacre; Rescue of Prisoners from 
Santo Tomas: Secret Message That 
Plunged America into World War 1; 
Grant and Lee at Appomattox; Fight 
at O. K. Corral; Chamberlain at Mu- 
nich; Bannister Wins the Mile Run; Eli 
Whitney Invents the Cotton Gin. Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 
17. 

Wings to Austria—27 mins., color, 
free loan. Pan American World Air- 
ways, 185 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 
Arrange for showing through any Pan 
American sales office. 

Learning Is Searching—30 mins., how 
children learn through first-hand ex- 
perience. Mental Health Materials Cen- 
ter, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 

Don't Skid Yourself—13 mins., safe 
winter driving; free loan. Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

People of the Reindeer—18 mins., 
based on Arne Sucksdorff’s “Wind from 
the West”; Oriental Brushwork—16 
mins., color; Painting Clouds—14 mins., 
color; Food and People—28 mins. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Il. 

No Longer Vanishing—-28 mins., col- 
or or bé&w, Indians in present-day 
Canada; The Jolifou Inn—11 mins., 
color or b&w, Canada 100 years ago 
through Cornelius Krieghoff’s paint- 


ings; Navy Goes North—26 mins., col- 
or, trip through Northwest Passage, 
circumnavigating North America, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

A Look Inside Russia—22 mins., col- 





‘ E : 
You Are There takes you to Guafight at 
the O.K. Corral (Young America Films). 





or. Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Univ. Extension Div., Univ. of Nebras 
ka, Lincoln 6, Neb. 

Washington, D. C.; Geography of 
Pacific States; Geography of North 
Central States; Sir Francis Drake—each 
about 11 mins., color or b&w, Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Two new features on 16mm; The 
Red Shoes—J. Arthur Rank Production; 
Laurence Olivier’s Henry V. Interna 
tional Film Div., United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


American Leaders—6 strips, about 35 
frs. each, color, Each contains brief 
biography, with data on influences and 
contributions: Jane Addams, Susan B. 
Anthony, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Horace Mann, Roger Wil 
liams. Young America Films. 

The American Pioneer—9 strips, about 
35 frs. each, produced by Eyegate 
House: Conquering the Wilderness, Pi- 
oneer Home Life, Travel in Pioneer 
Days, Household Handicrafts, Pioneer 
Professions, Pioneer Village, Pioneer 
Folk Art, Pioneer Artisans, Children at 
Home and at School. The Book Store 
Fenimore House, N. Y. State Historical 
Assn., Cooperstown, N. Y, 

Unit Method in Language Arts—two 
parts: Development of Theme Idea 
43 frs.; Provision for Effective Learn- 
ing—51 frs. Designed for in-service and 
pre-service teacher training; show how 
a “Proper Study of Mankind Is Man” 
unit was developed in an I1th-grade 
English class. Maurine S. Hardin, Chair 
man Filmstrip Committee, Oakland 
Technical H. S., Broadway at 44th, 
Oakland, Calif. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Handling, Repair and Storage 
of 16mm and 8mm Films—revised; 12 
pages; Kodak Pamphlet No, D-23 
Available without charge from Sales 
Service Div., Eastman Kodak Co., 345 
State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Covers 
possible causes of damage to films 
suggestions for correction; cleaning, 
lubricating, splicing, adding leaders 
and trailers; and storage methods. 

Criteria for Business-Sponsored Edu- 
cational Films—16 pages; developed 
by Assn. of National Advertisers Films 
Steering Committee, Available from 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, Na 
tional Education Assn., 1201 16th St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (75 cents 
each). Designed primarily as a guide 
for business organizations, but teach- 
ers will find criteria useful in selecting 
sponsored films for their classrooms. 

Venn FALCONER 
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THIS PTA RAISED 


$200 
IN TWO WEEKS 


The PTA of the Weston 
School in Galesburg, Iil., 
used the Ready-Jell Method 
to finance school activities. 


Since 1909 schools, churches 
and other groups all over the 
nation have used the pleasant, 
quick Ready-Jell method of rais- 
ing funds for worthwhile proj- 


ects. Hundreds of group treas- 
uries depend upon Ready-Jell 
soidiede .. . all make hand- 
some profits, Write today for 
complete information. No obli- 
gation. 


FREE SALES MANUAL 
Easily understood, valu- 
able guide to fund rais- 
ing includes organization 
details and charts, direc- 
tions, sales tips, time- 
tested drive techniques, 











READY -JELL 


325 Third Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


Tele duide 











J HERE is a signif- 
jeant diflerence between ten years of 
teaching experience and one year of 
teaching experience repeated ten times. 


For those educators who are willing to 
broaden their horizons, there is ample 
opportunity for greater challenge and 
improved financial position. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1636 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Member, National Assen. of Teachers’ Agencies 





FREE MATERIALS COUPON 
See page 22-T 


TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


Sivent— SO PONTE. 
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Young Andy Jackson 


April 10, ABC-TV, 9:30-10 p.m. EST 


JIGNANT experiences in Andrew 


| Jackson's early life unquestionably 


guided him in becoming the “cham- 
pion of the common man,” a charac- 
terization which identifies him in our 
history. Du Pont’s television drama, 
Young Andy Jackson, will show review 
ers several events in Jackson's early 
life. Teachers can profitably assign the 
telecast as a springboard for language 
arts and social studies activities on the 
junior high level. 

Below are several study topics which 
you can use before, during, and after 
the telecast. No class will be able to 
follow through on all of the sugges- 
tions, so why not take up several of 
the topics with your pupils and give 
them an opportunity to be selective? 
The topics are based on the TV script 
for the telecast. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 


1. Review brief historical background 
with emphasis on the Continental Con- 
gress, militia, redeoats, and possibly 
the Battle of King’s Mountain. 

2. For a vocabulary study, lead your 
students in a search for the significance 
of these words: betray, summarily, ruf- 
fian, musket, smallpox, incorrigible 

3. For events in Jackson's early life, 
read Young Hickory by Stanley Young. 


DURING THE TELECAST: 


Take notes for explanation and dis- 
cussion later of; 1. interesting and ar- 
chaic words and phrases, such as “stir 
your shanks,” and “tried in absentia,” 
and 2, Mrs. Jackson's advice to young 
Andy. (Why not tape-regord the Mrs. 
Jackson section so you'll have it for 
reference in class?) 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 


1. Discuss Mrs. Jackson's advice, 
Were her ideas difficult for a boy to 
follow? To what extent does her advice 
apply to a boy today? At what age 
should one begin accepting respon- 
sibilities? 

2. Have your pupils prepare indi- 





| vidually 
| own ethical standards, 











ne eee 


or as a class a list of their 
Then have them 
discuss the sign ficance of such stand- 
ards in their own daily lives. 

3. Corypare the characters of Capt. 
Creed and Gen. Kawdon, 

4. Discuss the effects of Jackson's 
early experiences on his choice of a 
military career, on his actions in the 








Indian and on his attitude to- 
ward South Carolina 


5. Compare 


wars, 


Jackson's witnessing of 
the Baker execution and home-burning 
with young Lincoln's first glimpse of 
a New Orleans slave-market auction. 

6. How do the words and actions of 
Mrs. Jackson and Mrs, Crawford show 
the spirit of people fighting for liberty? 
Associate with current affairs in Alge- 
ria, Israel, and Cyprus 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 
FOR STUDENTS 


1. Compare Washington's and Frank- 
lin’s lists of standards for conduct with 
Mrs. Jackson’s advice. 

2. Read the Bible story of David 
and Goliath. Draw parallels to young 
Andy and Capt. Creed. 

3. Write an article for the school 
paper on Camden Military Prison dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

4. Prepare oral or written reports on 
either The Courageous Heart by James 
and James, or Andrew Jackson, the 
Fighting President by Helen Nicolay. 

5. Prepare a debate or panel dis- 
cussion on: “The military court that 
sentenced Edward Baker was ‘properly 
constituted’ and gave a ‘lawful sen- 
tence.’ ” 

6. Find poems and stories commem- 
orating children’s acts of personal cour- 
age similar to young Andy’s, such as 
the Dutch boy and the hole in the 


dike, or William Tell’s son. 
Marvin H. Ganrrinke 
Asst. Prin., P. S. #17 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Financial security through 
ownership or investment 











Whether you want to operate a profitable 
business of your own, or would rather in- 
vest in one, check on ao ZESTO frozen dairy 
confection store. Here is your chance for 


financial security through either direct 
ownership or a@ sound 
business investment. 


Write today for com- 7 
plete details to ZESTO. - 
Dept. D, Rockton, til. — 


ee 











AGAIN! 


Were Ten’ omee more! Have you seen our 
growing ;- & on = history of democracy! Write 
now for fr catale 

WERITAGE FILMSTRIFS, INC. 
89.11 6ard Drive Rege Park 74, Now York 

















All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 4 


11:50 a.m. (NBC) Parents lime with Miss 
Frances: Doctor Frances Horwich of 
Ding Dong school begins a series of 
five-minute talks to parents on Week- 
day. 

9:00 p.m. (WNYC) Growing Pains: A 
unique new documentary presenting the 
teen-ager’s outlook on life and prob- 
lems besetting youth today, produced 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Helen Parkhurst, educator and 
child psychologist, interviews high 
school boys and girls on such topics as 
sex, gambling, military service, discrim- 
ination, and attitudes toward parents 
Ask your local station to give this 
series of over 40 half-hour programs a 
hearing in your community 


THURSDAY APRIL 5 


10:05 p.m. (NBC) Chet Huntley Report- 
ing: Ten-minute daily news and com- 
mentary from NBC's new answer to 
Ed Murrow. (See Outleok below.) 

7:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Geod Morning: Has 
Garroway finally found his match? Will 
Rogers, Jr., talks about Americana with 
the homespun casualness that endeared 
his father to many people 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: This week 
Arlene Francis asks noted experts (Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Margaret Mead 
and Dr. Rose Franzblau) to answer 
questions that teen-agers raise. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Arthur Murray 
Party: Premiere of a half-hour program 
featuring instruction in the latest dance 
steps 


FRIDAY APRIL 6 


4:05 p.m. (MBS) Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford: The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff gives a 15-minute talk on youths’ 
services in the Armed Forces 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Murrow visits celebrities. His next See 
It Now, scheduled for some time in 
April, will focus on the African situa- 
tion with particular attention to the 
Mau Mau in Kenya and racial problems 
in South Africa 


SATURDAY APRIL 7 


5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard; See Phil 
Minoff's excellent article on this pro- 
gram in March 17 “Cue.” 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Beethoven program: Overture to “Pro- 
metheus,” and Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major, Op. 55, the “Eroica.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Keenan Wynn, pasty, Grable and Orson 
Welles in the Ben Hecht-Charles Mac- 
Arthur comedy, “Twentieth Century.” 


An eccentric Broadway impressario 
tries to persuade a — Hollywood 
movie star to appear in his Broadway 
show. 
SUNDAY APRIL 8 
10:30 am. (MBS) Northwestern Univer- 


sity Reviewing Stand: “Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Ideal of Collective Security,” 
with Richard W. Leopold and Arthur 
S. Link of Northwestern University. 
(Chicago time.) 

12:15 p.m. (CBS) Howard K. Smith: This 
newscaster has just received the Alfred 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 
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I. duPont Award as “Commentator of 
the Year.” Viewers will remember Mr 
Smith as the man who interviewed 
Nasser on See It Now's study of the 
Mid-East crisis 

12:00 a.m, (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
Sonny Fox is taking the title of his 
program literally. April shows will 
originate in California: CBS Television 
City: the Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch; 
the Oakland-San Francisco ferry; and 
the United Airlines Maintenance Base 
(Specific dates have not been set.) 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton ‘56: Hay 


ret al 


" 7, 
Dee es “ 


Elaine Malbin, as Joan of Arc, in Norman 
Dello Joio’s opera The Trial at Roven. 


ing reviewed the arts at mid-century, 
this series will proceed to survey prog- 
ress in the physical sciences: 1. order 
and timing in living things; 2. man’s 
continuing conquest of the air; 3. man’s 
dependence on natural resources; and 
4. the atom in the changing world of 
science. A four-part series on the so- 
cial sciences will conclude the series 

30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Handel's Largo from “Xerxes”; Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto No. 1, D minor, Op. 15, 
Rudolph Firkusny, pianist; Hindemith’s 


NS 


Concert Music for Strings and Brass 
Op. 50 
(NBC-TV) Outlook: Chet Huntley, 


west coast commentator, begins his first 
coast-to-coast network series. Huntley 
describes the show as a “hard news" 
rogram. 

(CBS-TV) Eric Sevareid: Com- 
pare this show with ite NBC counter- 
art, Outlook. 

p.m. (NBC-TV) The Trial at Rouen: 
World premiere of Norman Dello Joio’s 
new opera about Joan of Arc. Elaine 
Malbin, Hugh Thompson, Chester Wat- 
son and Paul Ukena will sing the prin- 
cipal roles. The opera restages events 
before and during Joan's trial. Her re- 
fusal to admit heresy, her momentary 
faltering, and then her renewed cour- 
age to face death are the highlights of 
the trial which has been a theme for 
drama through the centuries. Senior 
high English and history teachers can 
have a field day with this opera by 
comparing the various images of Joan 


tatives of ligi 


a 
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ears, Start 


created over the past 500 
ulie Harris 


with the most familiar, the 
roduction of Jean Anouilh’s “The 
rk” (see “Time,” Nov. 28, 1955) 
Other Joans to discover: Maxwell! An- 
derson’s (1937); G. B, Shaw's (1922); 
Anatole France's (1908); Mark Twain's 
(1896); Schiller’s (1801); and Voltaire’s 
(1738). See also “The Saint and the 
Devil,” by Frances Winwar (Harper) 
For junior high students, this opera 
can serve as an introduction to an out- 
standing contemporary American com- 
poser he Louisville Symphony re- 
corded Dello Joio’s “The Triumph of 
St. Joan” in 1951. This symphonic treat- 
ment of the opera material has three 
movements: The Maid; The Warrior; 
The Saint. Martha Graham has staged 
a dance sequence to this music (12 
Columbia LP, 3 ML 6415). Two other 
American Recording Society dises (31, 
36) feature music by this composer 
For background, see Gilbert Chase's 
“America’s Music: From Pilgrims to the 
Present” (McGraw-Hill, 1955) 

5:05 p.m. (NBC) Moniter: “World Thea- 
ter’ is a new segment on this week-end 
radio marathon, Two dramatic sketches 
will be presented each week featuring 
American, British, Canadian, and Aus 
tralian performers 

7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: Part Il, “Red Shoes.” 

10:00 pm. (CBS-TV) The $64,000 Chal. 
lenge: Some of the thousands of tele 
vision viewers who maintain they can 
match knowledge with big winners on 
“The $64,000 Question” will now have 
a chance to show their stuff. Perhaps 
this is as far as the quiz craze can go 
Why not hold a classroom round table 
on quiz shows? The real $64,000 ques 
tion is why so many people are quiz 
addicts. Perhaps your class has some 
of the answers. Let us know 


MONDAY APRIL 9 


30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Adventures of 
Robin Hood: This gentleman has moved 
in on Davy Crockett in the affection of 
the younger set. Have you been using 
Robin as a springboard to reading 
about the Middle Ages? 

30 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music: 
Howard Hanson conducts the Eastman 
School of Music Orchestra. Another 
fine opportunity for your class to learn 
about serious American music 


TUESDAY APRIL 10 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biegraphies in Sound: 
Connie Mack. April 24: Sinclair Lewis 
May 5: Robert peoples. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) DuPont Cavalcade 
Theatre: “Young Andy Jackson.” (See 
Teleguide on facing page.) 


~ 


<= 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 11 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: A 
dramatization of Sen. John F. Kennedy's 
“Profiles in Courage.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United States Steel 
Hour: Imogene Coca plays a hard-boiled 
entertainer trying to make a comeback 
in TV situation comedy in a play en- 
titled “The Funny Heart.” 

10:15 p.m. (NBC) This Is Moscow: Irving 
R. Levine expands his coverage of Rus- 
sian society to 15 minutes, weekly 


WATCH FOR THESE 


April 13 (CBS) Radio Workshop: “Jacob's 
Hand” by Christopher Isherwood and 
Aldous Huxle , 

April 22 (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots.” 
aio 6 (CBS-TV) G.E. Theatre: Thomas 
ardy's story, “The Second Stranger,” 

with Burl Ives, 

May 6 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “The Cradle Song,” with Helen 
Hayes and Susan Strasberg 

June 2 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Musical of John Hersey'’s “A Bel! for 
Adano.” 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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FREE 
PERIOD 





Doctor's Orders: “The teacher's life 
should have three periods—study until 
25, investigation until 40, protession 
until 60, at which age | would have 
him retired on a double allowance.” 

-William Osler, 1905 


Professional Candor: The dean re 
ferred Joe to the school psychiatrist 





because he had been troublesome in 
his classes. Joe felt he was suffering 
from an inferiority complex. That's 
what he told the dean. After a series 
of conferences with Joe, the psychia- 
trist confided to the lad, “You don't 
have an inferiority complex, Joe. You're 
really inferior.” 


es 
Put and Take: Charles W. Eliot, fa 


mous president of Harvard University 
while being honored one night by a 
group of educators, made use of the 
following “reverse proces 


“Permit me to congratulate you on 





NJEA Kev ie 


“All | hear is good grooming, good grooming. You'd 
think they wanted to enter me in a dog show!” 


Prec 


MATERIALS 


1, AUDIO DEVICES, p. 3-1 
Bulletin #211 on type LR Audictape 


2 Bett a‘ oe. Pp. Pa. 
(Von ‘seaboard, 


3 RALPH C. Cosetene CoRP., p. 17-7 
Vari-Typer Beoklet M42 


4. HERITAGE FILMSTRIPS, p. 20-7 
catalogue 





Free 


5, JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, p. 6-7 
Filmstrip catelogue 


6 LIFE FULMSTRIPS, p. 24-7 
Free catalogue 


7. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. ». 5-T 
book 


Cartoon Genie Story end list 
of other teachers’ aids 


Please Print 


School 


a 
This coupon volid fer two ansetlie, 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 


——. NEW YORK TIMES, p. 4-T 
information about Filmstrips on Current 
Affairs 


—%. READY-JELL MPG. CO., p. 20-7 
Free sales manual for fund-raising 


—— 10, SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
15 


ate. on: Rewind Teke-Up ; School 
Master 300 Projector —.; School 

Master 500 P tor ..; Remote 
Centro! Projectors 


— 11, WEBCOR, 2.7 
Booklet Teaching Aids in the Audio- 
Visvel Program 


12. ZESTO, p. 20-1 
Details of investment in a frozen dairy 
confection store 


See p. 20-1 for State Finance Co. coupon 
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the miracles you have performed at 
the university,” remarked one educator 
“Since you became president, Harvard 
has become a storehouse of knowledge.” 

“That is true,” laughed Eliot, “but | 
scarcely deserve the credit. It is simply 
that the freshmen bring so much know!- 


edge in, and the seniors take so little 
out.” 
.s 
Who Said It?: “A savage tribe | 
came to teach 


Civilized speech. 

I won, but flung a 
lifetime in the 
breach.” 


—Aristophanes, “The Birds” 


Shades of Audubon! Some time ago, 
the National Audubon Society reprint 
ed (from the “New York Times”) this 
“bit of revealing natural history” in the 
form of a composition by a ten-year 
old 

“The bird I am going tu write about 
is the Owl. The Owl cannot see at all 
by day, and at night is as blind as a 
bat. 

“I do not know much about the 
Owl, so I will go on to the beast which 
I am going to choose. It is a cow. The 
Cow is a mammal. It has six sides 
right, left, an upper and below, and 
front and back. At the back it has a 
tail on which hangs a brush. With this 
it sends flies away so that they do not 
fall into the milk. The head is for the 
purpose of growing horns and _ the 
mouth is to moo with. Under the 
hangs the milk. It is arranged for milk 
ing. When people milk, the milk comes 
and there is never an end to the sup 
ply. How the does it I have not 


cow 


cow 


yet realized, but it makes more and 
more. The Cow has a fine sense of 
smell: one can smell it far away. This 
is the reason for the fresh air in the 


country. 

“The man cow is called an ox. It is 
not a mammal. The Cow does not eat 
much, but what it eats it eats twice 
so that it gets enough. When it is 
hungry it moos, and whet. it says noth 
ing it its inside is full up 
with grass.” 


is because 


Drama: From the composition of a 
high school senior—“Last week was 
Open School Week. We did ‘Hamlet’ 
A lot of parents came. Some 
but they 


in class. 
of them had seen it before, 
laughed just the same.” 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 
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Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


A GREAT NEW 
"TRE ACHING TOOL 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 
speaker for superior sound control and fidelity... plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell's Filmosound, one of the finest instru- preference stems from features like exclusive all-gear 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 

The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- Ruggedly built for heavy duty in the school, the Special- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400% longer. 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo- 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 
makes of sound projectors combined! This established free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you. 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry, S 


7118 McCormick Road + Chicago 45, Illinois 





LI j 2 FILMSTRIPS —WINNER OF TWO SCHOLASTIC TEACHER AWARDS 
IN 1955 (FOR “ATOMS FOR PEACE” IN BLACK-AND-WHITE AND “THE 
WORLD WE LIVE IN” IN COLOR) NOW PRESENTS IN A SERIES OF 
FULL-COLOR FILMSTRIPS ... 


THE WORLD'S GREAT 
RELIGIONS 


chapter of a series LIFE recently concluded in the magazine 
itself with a special issue entirely given over to the single 
subject of ‘“Christianity’’—The World’s Great Religions. 


L IFE’s Editors have now produced in filmstrip form each 


These filmstrips, like the articles in the magazine, are pre- 
sented in full color. Like the articles, they present each religion’s 
basic philosophy and practices, rather than the details of its 
dogma. Using illustrations which appeared in the magazine, each 
35mm filmstrip averages 65-70 frames. Captions for each frame 
are adapted from the text in the magazine, and a reprint of the 
chapter as it originally appeared in LIFE is included with each 
filmstrip for use as lecture notes. 


The six titles in the new seriesinclude Hinduism...Buddhism 

. . » Confucianism and Taoism... Islam... Judaism... 
Christianity. 

The filmstrips are just $6.00 each, only $5.00 if ordered in 


quantities of four or more. Thus The World’s Great 
Religions series, complete, costs only $30. 


Li FE filmstrips 8 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, W. Y. 


A catalog describing LIF E's more than sixty filmstrips in both color 
and black-and-white will be sent without charge on request. 





